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Preface 


This manual is designed primarily for use by college freshmen and 
sophomores; but enough material has been given to make it useful 
throughout the remainder of the undergraduate courses, and, to a 
limited extent, in the early phases of graduate study. The plan has 
been to illustrate research techniques for the average student, step by 
step, with immediate reference to the problems and questions which in- 
evitably arise in classroom discussion. The authors felt the distinct 
need for a book which would do what is intended in this work. 

The present work is a revision of the two experimental versions which 
we and our colleagues used and evaluated in our college classes. As a 
result of this experience, we added pertinent information where the need 
was indicated. We incorporated additional material concerning the use 
of statistics and expanded the lists of reference books in the fields of 
education, psychology, and literature. In each succeeding edition we 
have added some new titles and noted the revision of many others. ' 

Thanks are due Professor R. C. Whitford for early encouragement 
and suggestions. We also owe a great deal to such standard reference 
works as Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books (the 7th edition of 
Mudge’s standard work), Shores’ Basic Reference Sources, and The 
Cumulative Book Index, and Besterman’s World Biases ey of Bib- 
liographies. 

Special acknowledgment is due to Professor J. Burstein and Mr. M. 
Cohen, of the Psychology Department of Long Island University, for 
their comments and suggestions concerning the material on education 
and psychology; to Harcourt, Brace and Company for permission to 
reprint the passage from Middletown in Transition, by Lynd and Lynd; 
and to The New Republic for permission to reproduce the statistical 
table which appears on page 47. 

We are also indebted to Professors Kosok, Polin, and Resnick, our 
colleagues in the English and History Departments, for their constructive 
criticism. 


EG. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. E.S.M.G. 
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All progress is born of inquiry. Doubt is often better 
than over-confidence, for it leads to inquiry, and inquiry 
leads to invention. —Hudson Maxim 


Chapter I 


Introduction 
THE PURPOSES OF RESEARCH 


In these days facts are demanded by everyone and for every pur- 
pose. To some extent, every activity of modern life is governed by 
the results of the consultation of books and periodicals. This is true 
of the housewife decorating her home, buying nylon stockings, or 
purchasing household equipment. It is also true of every business- 
man, labor leader, public official, or mechanic. When mother wants 
to cook an interesting and nourishing meal she consults her cookbook, 
which is merely a collection of organized facts based on experience. 
Efficiency in this and every other phase of our culture depends upon 
the availability of accurate information. 

Research reports are standard requirements in most college courses. 
They serve a manifold purpose: to liberate the student in some 
measure from the domination of a single textbook and the view- 
point of one instructor; to provide a beginning in independent study; 
to inculcate the scientific method and inductive thinking; to promote 
the development of logical habits of thinking and organization. 

For our purpose here we can define research simply as the systematic 
search for pertinent information on a specific topic. 


THE KINDS OF RESEARCH 


There are, essentially, two main kinds of research: the scientific 
and the literary. Sometimes these are called the experimental and 
the analytical. In the scientific or experimental type it is necessary 
to get at facts firsthand, at their source, and actively to go about doing 
certain things to stimulate the production of the desired information. 
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To do these things, the investigator must first provide himself with a 
working hypothesis or guess as to the probable results. He then 
works to get enough facts to prove or disprove his hypothesis. He 
sets up experimental procedures which he thinks will manipulate the 
persons or the materials concerned so as to bring forth the desired 
information. Experiments must be so designed that there is only one 
uncontrolled variable. There must also be control groups in which 
the same variable factor is influenced in different ways or not at all. 

This first method is inductive and analytical. That is, all the facts 
are added up at the end of the experiment and the sum is scrutinized to 
see whether it presents any total picture. Most students are familiar 
with this method from their chemistry classes; for example, every 
time two parts of hydrogen are combined with one part of oxygen, 
under the proper conditions concerning temperature and pressure, 
the product is water. 

Now it is well to know about this experimental method, even if we 
are studying subjects which do not require its frequent use. 

Literary or analytical research is a little simpler and it is the type 
which undergraduates use most in gathering material for reports 
required in college classes. This method is more passive since we 
usually content ourselves with facts or information already available, 
instead of making our own as is done in the experimental kind. The 
value of the investigation depends upon the quantity of pertinent 
material which we are able to dig out. We must analyze these facts 
and make a critical evaluation of the material. The method is still 
inductive; that is, we do not arrive at conclusions by means of in- 
tuition, faith, or deductive logic, but only on the basis of a careful in- 
spection of the facts available. Our measuring devices are apt to be less 
concrete than those of the experimental scientist, however, since we 
make use of such abstractions as values, ethics, and aesthetics. But 
the measuring instruments which we do use should be the best, the 
most concrete and specific in the field in which we are doing our 
work. Nor does this mean either that we never use firsthand in- 
formation. As will be pointed out in detail a little later, material 
procured at its original source is always the best and most reliable 
for the purposes of research. 


TYPES OF REPORTS 


Research papers vary greatly in length and in type. Im each in- 
dividual case, both the length and the form are largely dictated by 
the problems at hand. For example, business firms frequently resort 
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to the letter form, one or two pages in length. Banks, insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions are fond of the short, bal- 
ance-sheet type of tabulation for their annual reports to their customers 
and stockholders. 


Mathematicians prefer to write the results of their investigations in 
the form of algebraic notation. Chemists report their results in 
symbols and formulae. Students of language and literature usually 
prefer to write long and exact papers presenting the critical analysis 
of some writer, period, or genre, with a liberal sprinkling of quotations 
from the works of the author under discussion. In the field of 
education and psychology the favorite form is the report on the 
results of experimentation accompanied by the detailed statistical 
tabulations. Clinical psychologists and social pathologists frequently 
find it necessary to make use of the case-history form. 


News items in the daily papers are also forms of report writing. 
They represent firsthand, on-the-scene accounts of the events described 
or compilations of interviews with persons who were on the scene. 
Newspaper stories are usually written in a special way, however. 
First comes the “lead” which summarizes all the information contained 
in the whole report. In the first paragraph, the most important in- 
formation is given in detail. The succeeding paragraphs contain 
_ material which is progressively less and less important. This pro- 
cedure is. followed for two reasons: the first is that the reader can 
devote as much time to the article as his particular interests in the 
subject warrants, but even if he reads only the first few sentences he 
will have all the essential information; the second reason is that this 
form enables the copyreader or the editor to cut the article from the 
bottom up, depending on the limitations of space, without doing any 
damage to the structure of the report. 


Book reviews which appear in magazines, the Sunday supplements 
of newspapers, or in the daily hook column are another kind of re- 
port. They analyze the content of the book and report on the author's 
intentions, his success or failure in achieving his aims, his language, 
his style, scholarship, bias, or point of view. Reviews also tell some- 
thing about the scope and limitations of the book, the central theme, 
and the special excellences and faults of the work. Moreover, it is 
customary to say something concerning a comparison of this particular 
book with other books on the same or similar subjects and with other 
books by the same author. 


The reports prepared by governmental bureaus and special com- 
missions are important research products. A particularly good example 
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of this type of research material is the Biennial Survey of the United 
States Office of Education. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Research is like a crossword or a jigsaw puzzle. It is meaningless 
until the various pieces begin to fall neatly into place. When the 
over-all pattern or picture becomes visible, certain creative satisfactions 
result. 

Robert S. Lynd, a professional research worker sad report writer, 
makes the following interesting comment on his work in the “Preface” 
to his book, Middletown in Transition: 


. . . every extended piece of painstaking research leaves 
a kind of emotional scar tissue in the investigator. The 
field work is strenuous but exciting. In the case of the 
original Middletown study it lasted a year and a half. 
Thereafter one lives an equal time or longer—in the 
case of Middletown it was three years and a half—in a 
mood alternating between enthusiasm and weary disgust 
as the job worms its exhausting course through rough 
draft, revision, checking and cross-checking, and compres- 
sion for publication.’ 


Thesis writing should not be a means to learning more and more 
about less and less. A research report should not, if this can be 
avoided, be dull—although old-fashioned scholars have advocated 
dullness for its own sake, in order to discourage the less serjous and 
less diligent. A capable writer will use every means at his disposal to 
maintain interest and to simplify terminology. Illustrations and ex- 
amples are most effective when they are based on common ex- 
periences. Avoid abstract terminology and technical jargon. Say what 
you have to say as simply as possible. 

A research paper should show originality. This originality enters 
the work in the form of the selection of the topic; even a new twist 
to an old subject, or the examination of some hitherto neglected 
aspect or unexplored phase of a worked-over subject will do the 
trick. Originality also has an important role in the organization of 
the material, the conclusion, and the “forward look.” 

Every report should be an attempt to solve some intellectual 
problem. No research paper is successful unless it contributes to the 
solution of a problem and adds to the knowledge of both the writer 
and the reader. 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown in rransition, eX x 
Harcourt [cl1937], p. ix. 
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BUDGETING YOUR TIME 


Research reports should be the product of slow, painstaking, ac- 
curate, inductive work. Intuition has only one place in such labors, 
but it‘is an important place—and that is in the tentative selection 
of a fruitful field for investigation. 

When you try to determine how long your research paper is going 
to be, remember that old wheeze about the co-ed’s skirt, “long enough 
to cover the subject, but short enough to maintain interest.” 

Everyone who is engaged in preparing a research paper should 
make some rough allotment of the time available for the various 
phases of his work. To list the actual number of hours and minutes 
would be foolish, of course. Percentages are all that is necessary at 
first; later on they can be translated into the actual number of days 
you are going to set aside for each portion of your work. Some 
phases of the task require oply a few moments to complete; two or 
three others will consume the bulk of your time. 

The value of small but consistent units of work over an extended 
period of time cannot be overemphasized. Although we live in an 
age when hydrogen bombs can destroy cities and civilization in the 
twinkling of an eye, we should not lose sight of the fact that it still 
_ remains true that small drops of water, falling continually over long 
periods of time, will wear away the hardest rocks. Many a great book 
has been composed in the vagrant half-hours snatched from 
other duties. 

Here is a convenient rule of thumb which may be of some use to 
you. Divide your time so that roughly two thirds will be devoted to 
the obtaining of information and the other third to the actual writ- 
ing of the report. But, of course make minor readjustments in your 
schedule from time to time to suit your needs as your work progresses. 


Part I. Gathering the Material 

Selection of a topic 

B. Background reading 

C. Preparation of a tentative bibliography 
D. Preparation of a tentative outline 

E. Reading and note-taking 
F: 
art 
A. 
B. 


> 


Organization of notes 


P II. Writing the Report 
Logical analysis of the subject matter 


Preparation of the final outline 
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Preparation of the rough draft 
Rewriting and polishing 
Preparation of the final bibliography 
Writing the final draft 


mm Ooo 


SELECTING A TOPIC 


The proper selection of a topic for your research task requires 
sound thinking and, as was mentioned previously, a little intuition. 
Graduate students who prepare research papers as part of the fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the master’s degree or for the doctorate, 
as well as professional research workers, are obligated to seek out 
some phase which will uncover a field of investigation not adequately 
surveyed previously. In order to do so, they must first examine care- 
fully all the available bibliographies of work already completed or 
still in progress to make sure that the topic they have in mind has not 
been satisfactorily handled by someone else. By so doing they avoid 
needless duplication and waste of effort. 

But you as an undergraduate need not be so exacting, because the 
time available to you for this work is much more limited. Besides, 
research assignments are given to you as much for the inherent train- 
ing and practice as for the actual achievement. In many cases the 
instructor will suggest the topic on which he desires you to work, 
or he will give you a list of suggested topics to choose from. 

You will, nevertheless, have to limit, expand, or otherwise alter 
the suggested topic in order to meet the requirements. When the 
choice is left to you, try to tie the general subject in with some phase 
of your particular interests. In the final selection of a specific topic 
you must set its boundaries so that you can complete a full, thorough, 
and accurate research project within the limits of the time available 
and the requirements concerning length. Don’t try to do too much! 

For instance, if your topic concerns philosophy, don’t make your 
final choice “Eighteenth-Century Philosophy.” You might need a 
couple of years and four or five hundred pages to make a thorough 
investigation and to write an accurate report on that subject. Make 
it, instead, “Platonic Influences in English Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century.” If, later on, you find that you cannot dig up sufficient in- 
formation on that phase of your subject, expand your topic as necessity 
may require. 

One word of caution: Do not use a complete biography as a subject 
for a research paper! The life and work of any individual important 
enough to justify biographical investigation will usually require far 
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more time and far more space for an adequate discussion than any 
undergraduate can devote to it. 

Remember that you are only selecting a topic in this first instance. 
The final title of your report probably won't be the same as the original 
designation of your topic. The selecting and wording of the title 
are among the last things you will do. Titles, in so far as possible, 
should be chosen so as to present the exact nature and extent of the 
contents of your report. 


THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


A good dictionary has many uses. And because it is a reference 
book with which we are so familiar, most of us are prone to overlook 
the wealth of varied material which it contains. Among the kinds of 
information which we customarily seek in a dictionary are: spelling, 
definition, synonyms, pronunciation, syllabication, and the origins and 
derivations of words. But in addition to these are others, such as: 
explanations and descriptions of things (sometimes accompanied by 
illustrations), rules of grammar and diction, slang and dialect terms, 
and tables of equivalent measurements. A dictionary usually has an 
appendix containing such items as a pronouncing gazetteer of geo- 
graphical names, alphabetical lists of important characters from fiction 
‘and mythology, and a biographical dictionary of important historical 
personages, with their dates of birth and death and a guide to the 
pronunciation of the more unusual names. Many dictionaries also in- 
clude a short history of the English language, lists of common foreign 
expressions, standard abbreviations and their meanings, and the 
conventional symbols used by copyreaders and proofreaders. 

So, in importance as a source of general information, the unabridged 
dictionary ranks second only to the standard encyclopedias. The man 
who for many years edited the World Almanac, which is itself a stan- 
dard source of factual information on a great variety of subjects, once 
said that the unabridged dictionary provides answers to more questions 
than any other single reference work and that it is the one to which 
he went first when he had to answer any question. 

When you are doing research or writing a report, therefore, the 
first book to consult is a good dictionary. It will aid you in arriving 
at working definitions of the terms you will use and it will supply 
clues to other information. 

The standard dictionaries in English include: the Oxford English 
Dictionary, Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, 
Webster's New International Dictionary, New Century Dictionary, and 
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Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary. Collegiate and desk 
dictionaries are the largest abridgments of standard dictionaries and 
they are handy to have on your table. In the latter category are the 
Webster, Funk and Wagnalls, Winston, Macmillan, American College, 
and the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

The individual merits of the various standard dictionaries are 
discussed more fully on pp. 58-59. 


“A man will turn over half a library to make one book.” 
—Samuel Johnson. 


Chapter II 


The Use of the Library 


Man’s knowledge lies silently in his libraries. The knowledge of all 
time is to be found in these storehouses of black marks on white paper. 
The alchemy of the Middle Ages is there, and some day these musty 
old tomes will record every detail, secret or not, concerning the arti- 
facts of our atomic age. For man either takes his knowledge to the 
grave, or, by writing a book, leaves it to posterity. 

A library is man’s executor. When man has set knowledge to 
paper, the library acts as his clearinghouse. The ledger on Bowditch’s 
Practical Navigator does not show many entries these days. But the 
ledger is there, always ready for entry. Whether it be Saint Joan of 
Arc, Charlemagne, Moses, or Cellini, the Devil, or Hitler that con- 
cerns you, the library has accounts for each of them. All you need 
to do is open an account, and the dead and living will converse with 
you. Learn to use your library. You will never regret it. 

The purpose of this chapter is to teach those fundamentals necessary 
to the use of the library. Three things are essential: knowledge of the 
card catalog, knowledge of the indexes, knowledge of the reference 
shelf. With these three knowledges safely tucked away in your mind, 
you are ready to begin the fascinating race with Learning. 


THE CARD CATALOG 


The card catalog is an alphabetical file which lists on 3” x 5” cards 
all books and bound volumes of periodicals in the library.’ There are 
three alphabetical arrangements: by authors (author cards), by titles 
(title cards), by subject (subject cards). The last of these, perhaps, is 
most useful to the student. Given a certain research problem, the stu- 


*Very often periodical card files are kept separately. Consult the librarian. 
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dent, by consulting the subject entries, may easily determine which 
authors discuss his problem, and what titles deal with it. 

The card, as it appears in the file, must be understood. It contains 
a wealth of information, some of interest only to the bibliographer or 
librarian, but all necessary to the complete record of the book's 
“vital statistics.” 

We can best understand the card by reproducing one and study- 
ing the entries that appear on it. 


De Kruif, Paul Henry, 1890- 

Microbe hunters, by Paul de Kruif ... New York, Blue 
ribbon books (c1926, 

3 p. 1., (3;-363 p. illus. 21'4e". 


CoNTENTS.— Leeuwenhoek.— Spallanzani.— Pasteur.— Koch.— Roux 
and Behring. — Metchnikoff. — Theobald Smith. — Bruce. — Ross vs. 
Grassi. — Walter Reed. —*Paul Ehrlich. 


1. Scientists. 2. Bacteriology—Hist. 3. Micro-organisms. I. Title. 


37—2555 
Library of Congress QR31.A1D4 1940 


(45p2, 925 


This card contains the information needed by the student: 
1. The author’s name (last name first) 
2. The title of the book (author’s name again, first name first ) 
3. Publisher and date of publication or copyright 
4. In some cases, notes on the contents 
However, if you look at the cards filed in your library for the books 
listed on the cards reproduced in this chapter, you will find typed in 
the upper left-hand corner a cataloguing symbol. This symbol in- 
dicates where the book is shelved in the library, and is to be written 
on the call slip by the student before handing it to the clerk at the 
desk. It is commonly termed the “call number.” 


Systems of Classification. The library usually adopts one of two 
systems of classification for these “call numbers”: the Dewey decimal 
system or the Library of Congress system. The former is the more 
common. 
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THE DEWEY DECIMAL SysTEM. The Dewey decimal system divides 
all knowledge into ten numbered parts according to hundreds: 
000. General Works 
100. Philosophy 
200. Religion 
300. Sociology 
400. Philology 
500. Natural Sciences 
600. Useful Arts 
700. Fine Arts 
800. Literature 
900. History 


These parts are then further subdivided according to the need for 
smaller classification, in the following manner: 


810. American Literature 
820. English Literature 
830. German Literature 
840. French Literature 
850. Italian Literature 
860. Spanish Literature 
870. Latin Literature 
880.. Greek Literature 
890. Minor Literatures 


821. English Poetry 
822. English Drama 
823. English Fiction 
824. English Essays 
825. English Oratory 
826. English Letters 
827. English Satire 

828. English. Miscellany 
829. Anglo-Saxon 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYSTEM. The Library of Congress 
system divides all knowledge into twenty lettered groups. 


A. General works and Polygraphy 

B. Philosophy and Religion 

C. History and Auxiliary Sciences 

D. History and Topography of all countries except America 
E. and F. American History and Topography j 
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G. Geography and Anthropology 
H. Social Sciences 

J. Political Sciences 

K. Law 

L. Education 

M. Music 

N. Fine Arts 

P. Languages and Literatures 

Q. Sciences 

R. Medicine 

S. Agriculture, and Plant and Animal Husbandry 
T. Technology 

U. Military Science 

V. Naval Science 

Z. Bibliography and Library Science 


Regardless of the system used by your library, if it is large probably 
the only use you will make of the symbol will be to write it on the 
call slip for presentation at the desk. 

Most of the detailed information on the cards is of interest chiefly 
to the librarian. These entries usually give copyright data, Library of 
Congress call number (even if the Dewey decimal system is used), 
information about the pagination and size of the book, and references 
for the ordering of additional copies. 

However, the cross references at the bottom of the card may be 
helpful to you in locating additional books in your field. 


355 Ben-Horin, Eliahu, jt. auth. 


B485 perchin, Michel 
Red army, by Michel Berchin and Eliahu Ben-Horin. 
Norton 1942 
277p illus 


Contents: Creation of the Red army; Composition and organization 
ot the Red army; Red air force; High command; Soviet military thought 
and foreign policy; Total preparedness; Spirit of the Red army; Red 
army in action 1938-39; German invasion; Winter and spring campaigns; 
Red army and the United Nations 


1 Russia—Army 2 World war, 1939- jor European 
war, 1939-) Russia 1 Jt. auth. im Title 35 
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355 Red Army 


B485 Berchin, Michel 


Red army, by Michel Berchin and Eliahu Ben-Horin. 
Norton 1942 
277p illus 


Contents: Creation of the Red army; Composition and organization 


of the Red army; Red air force; High command; Soviet military thought 
and foreign policy; Total preparedness; Spirit of the Red army; Red 
army in action 1938-39; German invasion; Winter and spring catnpaigns; 
Red army and the United Nations : 


1 Russia—Army 2 World war, 1939- jor European 
war, 1939-) Russia 1 Jt. auth. w Title 355 


Cross References in the Card Catalog. Cross reference in the 
card catalog helps the student to determine what authors discuss his 
problem and what titles are concerned with it. Red Army, by Michael 
Berchin and Eliahu Ben-Horin, will also be found under: 

1. Russia—Army 
2. World War, 1939 (or European) 
3. Title 
4. Name of first joint author 
Here are two more sample cards: 


815 SEA STORIES 


G481 Gilligan, Edmund 


Voyage of the Golden Hind. Scribner 1945 
307p 


Captain John Bannon who appeared in ‘The ringed horizon’ tells 
of the events which followed the departure of the *‘Golden Hind" 
from Gloucester: the shattering storms, the battle of wits against the 
unscrupulous Captain Parren of the dragger “‘Doubloon,” and the 
*tHind’s’’ own treacherous captain, Paul LeNotre, and the dark deeds 
of violence and death leading up to the final reckless race across the 
Banks 


1 Sea stories 1 Title Fic 


(W) The H. W. Wilson Company 
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813 Voyage of the Golden Hind 
G481 


Gilligan, Edmund 

Voyage of the Golden Hind. Scribner 1945 
307p 

Captain John Bannon who appeared in ‘'The ringed horizon’’ tells 
of the events which followed the departure of the ‘'Golden Hind’’ 
trom Gloucester: the shattering storms, the battle of wits against the 
unscrupulous Captain Parren of the dragger ‘‘Doubloon,’’ and the 
“‘Hind's’’ own treacherous captain, Paul LeNotre, and the dark deeds 


of violence and death leading up to the final reckless race across the 
Banks 


1 Sea stories 1 Title Fic 


(W) The H. W. Wilson Company 


INDEXES AND OTHER GUIDES 


There are other basic sources of information helpful to the person 
who is looking for printed materials on a particular subject. These 
include bound indexes and catalogs of the world’s great libraries. 


Indexes. The indexes supplement the card catalog. They are found 
on the reference shelves of the library. Much information appears 
almost daily. So recent is it, that it is not yet found in book form. 
It languishes in the magazine. The card catalog lists every periodical 
available in bound volumes, but it does not analyze the contents. To 
find this information and to locate information in recent unbound 
magazines, you must use the periodical indexes. They serve as guides 
to the contents of periodicals, just as the card catalog serves as guide 
to the books available in the library. 


PERIODICAL INDEXES. All periodical indexes follow an alphabetical 
listing—some by author, title, and subject; some by author and sub- 
ject; still others by subject only. The most important indexes are 
listed below in order of decreasing significance. (Descriptive com- 
ment is found on pp. 54-55.) 


Reader's guide to periodical literature. 1900 to date. 
Reader's guide supplement. 1907-1919. 

Poole’s index to periodical literature. 1802-1907. 
Ulrich’s periodicals directory. 8th ed., 1956. 
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Nineteenth century reader's guide. 1944, 2v. 

International index to periodicals. 1907 to date. 

Magazine subject index. 1907. 

Annual magazine subject index. 1908-1952. 

New York Times index. 1913 to date. 

Bulletin of the Public affairs information service. 1915 to date. 


SUBJECT INDEXES. The indexes listed above will prove the most 
useful guides for reference to all subjects; however, almost all subjects 
have specialized indexes. We list below the most important specialized 
indexes: 


Agricultural index. 1916 to date. 
A subject index to agricultural publications including periodicals, bulletins, 
books, pamphlets, both domestic and foreign. 


Art index. 1929 to date. 
Author and subject index to art periodicals and museum bulletins. 
Catalogue of the public documents . . . of the United States. . 
1893-1940. 
See detailed entry on p. 56. 
Catholic periodical index. 1930 to date. 
Cook, Dorothy E., and Monro, Isabel S. Short story index. N.Y., 
Wilson, 1953. 
See detailed entry on p. 65. 
Current list of medical literature. 1941 to date. 
Dramatic index. 1909 to date. 
See detailed entry on p. 65. 
Education index. 1929 to date. 
Engineering index. 1884 to date. 


Essay and general literature index. 1900 to date. 
See detailed entry on p. 64. 

Firkins, Ina T. E. Index to plays. 1800-1934. 
See detailed entry on p. 65. 

Griffin, Grace G. Writings on American history. 1906 to date. 
See detailed entry on p. 85. 

Index to legal periodical literature. 1886 to date. 


Index medicus. 1879-1926. 


Industrial arts index. 1913 to date. 
ee index to magazines and books on engineering, trade, business, and 
nance. 
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Additional information will be found in Chapter V. 


Library Catalogs. The library catalogs tell.us which libraries own 
the books we want. However, our use of these printed catalogs is 
somewhat limited because most of them have entries under the author's 
name only. 

Such printed catalogs are available for the Library of Congress, 
the Library of the British Museum, the Bibliothéque nationale of 
France, and hundreds of others of the most important libraries both 
in the United States and in foreign countries. The most important 
is the following: 


U. S. Library of Congress. The association of research libraries. Cata- 
log of books represented in Library of Congress printed cards. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros., 1942-46. 167v. Supps. 1941-47 and 
1948-1952. 

Continued by Library of Congress author catalog, 1948-1952. 24v. and 

National union catalog: a cumulative author list, 1956 to date. Duplicates 

of Library of Congress catalog cards are distributed to about a hundred 

of the country’s largest libraries. 


THE REFERENCE ROOM 


The general reference room of a good library contains the one- 
volume or multivolumed reference works essential to the student. From 
the mass of information concentrated here, the student may obtain the 
perspective he needs in the grasping of the research problem at hand. 
The student will find two classes of volumes for reference: encyclo- 
pedic works and guides to special subjects. 


General Encyclopedic Works. 


Columbia encyclopedia. 2nd ed., and new supplement, 1956. 
A useful one-volume encyclopedia. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. 24v. 
This work has an annual supplement, Britannica book of the year (1938 to 
date). The 14th edition, 1929, was the last complete revision. Plate revisions 
annually. 


Encyclopedia Americana. 30v. 
A revised edition was issued in 1953 and there have been annual plate 
revisions since then. Annual supplement, Americana annual. 


New international encyclopaedia. 2nd ed., rev., 1922-30. 27v. 


Entries are extremely well done, with excellent bibliographies appended. 
Now out of print. 
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New standard encyclopedia of universal knowledge. 1931. 25v. 
Concise and popular. 
Specialized Encyclopedic Works and Dictionaries. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Cyclopedia of American agriculture. 1907-1909. 4v. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 
American men of science. 3v. 9th ed. V. I, 1955. V. I] and III, 1956. 


Dictionary of American biography. 1928-37, 20v. and an index. (Re- 
printed, 1943. 21v. Centenary ed., 1946. 11v.) 


Biographies of Americans no longer living. Bibliographies. 


Dictionary of national biography. 1885-1900. (Supp. through 1940.) 
Biographies of British subjects no longer living. Important bibliographies. 


Directory of American scholars. 3rd ed., 1957. 


Kunitz, Stanley J., and Haycroft, Howard. Twentieth century authors. 
1942. Supp., 1955. 


Biographies of authors and bibliographies of their principal writings. 


Webster's biographical dictionary. Rev. ed., 1956. 
More than 40,000 entries for people of all nations, living and dead. 


Who's who. 1849 to date. 


Annually. Short biographies of living men and women, chiefly British. 


Who's who in America. 1899 to date. 
Biographies of living Americans. Published every two years. 


Who was who. 1897-1950. 4v. 
Gives biographies of British citizens who died during the period. 


BUSINESS. 


Munn, Glenn G. Encyclopedia of banking and finance. 5th ed., rev., 
with supp., 1955. 


ECONOMICS. 


Sloan, H. S., and Zurcher, A. J. A dictionary of economics. 3rd ed., rev. 
1958. 
Defines 2,480 terms. 
EDUCATION. 
Cyclopedsa of education. 1911-13. Sv. 
To 1913 only. For the period since 1929 see Education index. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Bryan, Michael. Bryan’s dictionary of painters and engravers. 1903- 
1905.  5v. 


Encyclopedia of the arts. 1945. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Webster's geographical dictionary. 1949. 

Columbia Lippincott gazetteer of the world, 1952. 

HIsToRY. 
Cambridge ancient history. 1923-39. 12v. and Sv. plates. 
Cambridge mediaeval history. 1911-36. 8v. 
Dictionary of American history. 2nd ed., rev., 1942.  6v. 
Encyclopaedia of world history. Rev. ed., 1952. Ed. Langer et al. 


LITERATURE. 
Apperson, George L. English proverbs and proverbial phrases. 1929. 
Bartlett, John. Familiar quotations. 13th ed., rev. and enl., 1955. 
Cambridge history of American literature. 1917-21. Av. 
Cambridge history of English literature. 1907-27. 14v. 
Cambridge bibliography of English literature. 1941. Av. 


Hart, James D. Oxford companion to American literature. 2nd ed., 
1948. 


Harvey, Paul. Oxford companion to classical literature. 2nd ed., 1937. 

Harvey, Paul. Oxford companion to English literature. 3rd ed., 1946. 

Mencken, Henry L. New dictionary of quotations on historical prin- 
ciples. 1942. 


Peck, Harry T. Harper's dictionary of classical literature and antiqui- 
ties. 1897. 
MUSIC. 


Grove, Sir George. Grove’s dictionary of music and musicians. Sth ed., 
N. Y. St. Martin, 1954. 9v. 


Scholes, Percy A. Oxford companion to music. 9th ed., rev., 1950. 


Thompson, Oscar. International cyclopedia of music and musicians. 
7th ed., rev., 1956. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Baldwin, James M. Dictionary of philosophy and psychology. 1901- 
1905 (reissued in 1949). 3v. in 4. 
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RELIGION. 
Catholic encyclopedia. 1907-22. 16v. and supplement. Supp. II, 1955. 


Hastings, James. Encyclopedia of religion and ethics. 1908-27. 12v. 
and index. Reissued, 1931. Popular edition, 6v. and index, 1928. 


Jewish encyclopedia. 1901-1906. 12v. . 
Westminster dictionary of the Bible. Phila., Westminster, 1944. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Encyclopedia of the social sciences. 1903-35. 15v. (8v. ed., 1948.) 


McLaughlin, A. C., and Hart. A. B. Cyclopedia of American govern- 
ment. 1914. 3v. 


Annuals and Yearbooks. 


American yearbook. 1910 to date. 
Data on U. S. and possessions. American international affairs. 


Commerce yearbook. 1922 to date. 
Published by the United States Department of Commerce. 


Information please almanac. 1947 to date. 
Published by Macmillan 


Statesman’s yearbook. 1364 to date. 


Government, industry, of the British Empire and other nations. Statistics 
on production, agriculture, commerce, industry, etc. 


Statistical abstracts of the United States. 1878 to date. 
Statistics for everything in U. S. for which statistics are available. 


World almanac. 1868 to date. 


Published annually, originally by the N. Y. World, now the World-Telegram 
and Sun. Convenient source of miscellaneous information. 


Yearbook of the United Nations. 1946 to date. 
edition of the standard work by Isadore G. Mudge. Supps., 1954, 1956. 


Guidebooks to Bibliographies. 
Minto, John. Reference books. 1929. Supplement, 1931. 


Classified and annotated guide. British compilation. 


Winchell, Constance M. Guide to reference books. 7th ed., 1951. New 
edition of the standard work by Isadore G. Mudge. Supp. 1950-52. 


American compilation. The fullest work of its kind. 


Periodical and Newspaper Guides. (See pp. 54-55, infra.) 


Public Documents and Governmental Publications. (See pp. 
55-56, infra.) 


In the broad sense there is no such thing as a trivial 
fact. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link and 
all facts fit somewhere into the great scheme of things. 
An apparently unimportant fact may turn out to be 
important in the hands of a scholar or scientist. 

—George Stimpson,” 


Chapter Il 


The Collection and Organization 
of Materials 


PRELIMINARY STEPS 


Background Reading. The first step to be taken after you have 
decided upon a workable topic is to prepare yourself rather generally 
for the work you are to do. This means that you must familiarize 
yourself with the broad field of scholarship which includes the subject 
matter you intend to deal with, especially if it is one with which you 
are not already thoroughly acquainted. Even if you are familiar 
with the subject in general, you must acquire a picture of your special 
topic as a whole. 

An illustration will probably make this matter clearer. Let us 
say, therefore, for the sake of example, that you have chosen “The 
Rise of Laissez-faire Economic Doctrines” as the subject of your 
report. If your knowledge of economics is neither broad nor deep, 
you should set about to acquire a working knowledge of that subject 
before you delve into the special aspects of your topic. If, on the 
other hand, your knowledge of economics as a whole is considerable, 
you might proceed at once to begin to build up a general picture of 
the “Laissez-faire” school of economic thinking. 

The best way to start is to go to one of the standard encyclopedias 
and to look up the article on “Economics” or “Laissez-faire,” as the 
case may be. The next step would be to read an article on the same 


* Book about a thousand things, N. Y., Harper, 1946, pp. viii-ix. 
21 
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subject in The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. After that, you 
would do well to read a recognized textbook on the subject. The 
advantage of textbooks is that their contents are ordinarily arranged 
either on a historical (chronological) basis or on a pattern which 
develops the subject matter gradually from the simple to the complex. 
Encyclopedias and textbooks customarily include selected bibliogra- 
phies indicating suggested further readings covering the main as- 
pects of the subject. Thus, by consulting them, you have accom- 
plished two useful things: you have acquired a background for your 
work and some helpful clues which will lead you to additional 
sources of information. 

It will also be of immeasurable help to you if, wherever possible, 
you get to know the names of the authorities and the classic works 
in the field in which you are working. For instance, the names of 
James, Watson, and Thorndike in psychology; of Dewey, Terman, and 
Monroe in education; of Kuhlman, Johnson, and Seligman in the 
social sciences; or of Van Doren, Ward, and Kittredge in English 
literature, when they signify the author or editor of a book, are an 
indication of an authoritative work in that particular field. These 
are but a few; there are dozens more in every department of scholar- 
ship. 


Preparing a Tentative Bibliography. A second step is to con- 
sult all the available bibliographical aids which cover your field. If 
you are building up a background in some subject about which you 
have little previous information, it is suggested that you consult either 
Hester R. Hoffman’s The Bookman’s Manual (8th edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1957) or Sigrid A. Edge’s Books for Self-Education (pub- 
lished by the American Library Association in 1938). Both contain 
classified subject lists of books which are authoritative but easy to read. 
Miss Hoffman’s compilation, however, is the more recent and the more 
extensive of the two. 

Annotated subject bibliographies of reference books are to be 
found in Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed., and its sup- 
plementary volumes, and in Shores’ Basic Reference Sources. The 
Cumulative Book Index is a world list of books in English with 
author and subject entries and is most helpful as a source of printed 
materials on particular subjects. These and other general reference 
books are listed and discussed on pp. 20, 56-57 of this handbook. 

From these sources and from those mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, you should be able to make up a preliminary bibliography, list- 
ing the works which, judged by their titles alone, indicate the sources 
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of information which will probably prove most fruitful for your 
purposes. ; 


Preparing the Preliminary Outline. When you have the im- 
portant features of your topic firmly fixed in mind and a list of 
materials which will probably provide the kind of information you 
are seeking, it is time to prepare a rough outline. 

As they come to your mind, note on paper the main ideas which 
you plan to discuss. When you are satisfied that you have captured 
them all, think through your whole problem very carefully and then 
rearrange your subject headings on the basis of logical organization. 
Put each heading in the best possible place, taking into consideration 
its relationship to all the other headings. 

After you have done all these things, it is a good idea to arrange 
for a conference with your instructor. He probably will want to 
discuss with you the entries in your tentative bibliography and out- 
line and to make suggestions which will aid you in your work. 


THE EVALUATION OF MATERIAL 


With the preliminaries of the selection of a topic, adequate back- 
ground reading, and the preparation of a tentative bibliography and 
outline out of the way, you are ready for the actual work involved in 
gathering material. Before you decide to include any information in 
your report, however, you should evaluate it carefully. 


Books. Prior to the invention of the printing press, books were 
scarce and costly and it was customary to chain them to reading desks. 
Such libraries as existed, and they were few, were designed to pre- 
serve the intellectual productions of the race, almost in the manner 
of museums. Books were kept under lock and key. If they were 
good books few persons ever benefited from them, and conversely, 
if they were bad books they did little harm. 

Since the time of Gutenberg, however, books have been numerous 
and widespread; they not only preserve information, they also broad- 
cast it—and misinformation as well. We must, therefore, be ever 
watchful to ferret out the truth, as we understand it, and to keep 
from spreading misinformation, which, for some reason, like a weed, 
grows faster than the flowers of truth and accuracy—and, like the 
former, tenaciously resists eradication. On this general principle, all 


*It was estimated in 1930 that twenty-five million book titles had appeared 
in print since the time of Gutenberg. See Georg Schneider, Handbuch der 
Bibliographie, 4th ed., Leipzig, K. W. Hiersemann, 1930. 
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information coming out of totalitarian nations and out of countries 
overrun by their legions, or under their political domination, should be 
especially suspect. For in such nations, during these periods of dictator- 
ship, the spirit of free inquiry and intellectual honesty is dead, at least 
insofar as the productions of the printing press are concerned; they 
are frequently inaccurate. 

As was mentioned earlier in this chapter, in the section on back- 
ground reading, it is very helpful in the evaluation of materials if 
you know the names of some of the recognized experts in the field 
of your research. It is also useful to you to know which publishing 
houses specialize in presenting fine books on a certain subject. For 
example, to name a few, Wiley, Prentice-Hall, and McGraw-Hill 
specialize, among other types, in books on business and technical 
subjects; Lea, Lippincott, Williams, and Saunders specialize in medi- 
cine and biology, and so on. Professional associations, research founda- 
tions, industrial corporations, government agencies, and university 
presses are also sources of authoritative publications. 


The following is a list of points to be checked when you are 
evaluating material: 


Accuracy and dependability 
Up-to-dateness 

Suitability for specific requirements 
Authority 

Scope 

Treatment and style 

Arrangement 

Illustrations, tables, and diagrams 
Author 

Publisher 


Using these and other criteria you can ask yourself questions con- 
cerning the work at hand. The answers will provide your evaluation 
of that particular material. 

Dependability can be checked by looking up some particular fact 
or thing to which you feel you already have the correct answer and 
by then comparing the information contained in the book with your 
own. If you discover one discrepancy, the chances are that there 
are several, and if there are several, the odds are that the work is 
generally unreliable. 

Obviously, the copyright date gives some clue as to the up-to- 
dateness of the information in a book. None of the information 
can be more recent than the latest copyright date. However, mere 


SOP OOTSI IGN SS 
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up-to-dateness is not the only consideration in judging the merits 
of a book. Bear in mind the fact that many an old work, regarded 
as a standard in its field, may be more accurate and may provide a 
clearer presentation of the fundamental elements of the subject than 
a mewer one; it may also be a better source, for the material which it 
does include, than a recent book which contains all the new informa- 
tion. An example of this sort of thing is Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, which was published in 1901-1905. As 
you might expect, because the past half century has witnessed tremen- 
dous advances in our knowledge of psychology, Baldwin’s work lacks 
a discussion of the many new ideas which have been presented since 
the turn of the century. However, the fundamentals of psychological 
knowledge have not changed much, nor have the historical develop- 
ments in the field prior to the twentieth century, and Baldwin offers 
a clear, accurate account of those things, and so his Dictionary (it is 
really an encyclopedia) is still a very useful work which has not been 
supplanted in its entirety by any more recent book. 

The information which is given on the title page of a book can 
frequently be of considerable usefulness to you. The full title, for 
instance, often summarizes the contents of the book or gives you a 
_ more exact interpretation of the scope of the work. However, be 
careful that you are not deceived by titles which include the words 
“American,” “New,” “Dictionary,” or “Encyclopedia.” Check to see 
that they are what they say they are. These words are frequently mis- 
used. One more thing which may be indicated on the title page is the 
author’s or the editor’s background. 

Introductions, forewords, and prefaces are important because they 

indicate an author's intentions, the plan he has followed, the limits 
of the inclusiveness of the work. They also explain why certain 
_ types of expected information have been excluded. Sometimes they 
_ give a brief summary of the contents, acknowledge indebtedness to 
_ others, and summarize the principal sources of information on which 
_ the present work is based. 
_ Indexes are also extremely important; a good, minutely analyzed 
index will enable you to put your finger on desired information at 
_ the moment when you want it. Lord Campbell has said that any 
author who publishes a book of information without an index ought 
_ to be deprived of the privilege of copyright. 

Appendixes often contain valuable information in the form of 
reprints of documents or other source materials, information and sta- 
tistics in tabular form, and many additional types of information 
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which do not fit easily into the logical pattern of the main body of 
the book. 

The importance of good bibliographies cannot be overemphasized. 
The best are those which are selective and annotated and give com- 
plete information. 

Footnotes, too, are valuable aids in testing the quality of a book. 
They are an indication that the author has done his work carefully and 
that he is leaving his accounts open to all who desire to inspect 
them with a view to checking up on his sources of information. 
In addition, they provide explanatory material which does not fit into 
the body of the text. They also are clues to the location of additional 
useful information on the same subject. 


Periodicals. Not all, and certainly not all the best, information 
is to be found in books. The most recent information usually comes 
to us in the form of periodical articles, monographs, and pamphlets. 
Since good books are in preparation for such long periods of time, 
the reasons for this are fairly obvious. Reports of experiments, docu- 
ments, letters, diaries, official reports, and daily newspapers are among 
the most important and rewarding sources of material. It is wise 
to read the current periodicals covering the field in which you are 
working and to keep a clipping file. Newspapers are very fond 
of the latter method and all the large ones maintain extensive clip- 
ping files which, in newspaper parlance, are called “morgues.” 

Among the best of the general magazines which feature opinion, 
current problems, and literary criticism are the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Nation, and the New Republic. 


Unprinted Sources. Most persons are inclined to overlook the fact 
that a great deal of knowledge is not recorded in any printed form 
at all, but is locked up in someone’s head. There are two important 
ways to get at such information. These are the questionnaire and 
the personal interview. Both are used frequently in sociological 
surveys. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE. It should be short; there should be only one 
possible interpretation for each question. Design it so that it is 
simple and quick to fill out and so that it will draw out the specific 
information you are seeking. Avoid leading questions. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW. The interview is, in most respects, 
similar to the questionnaire. However, it is considerably less formal 
and a geat deal more flexible. Much of its value depends upon the 
personality of the interviewer and his skill in presenting his ques- 
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tions. A list of questions, sometimes referred to as “the interview 
schedule,” should be prepared in advance, keeping in mind the same 
cautions that were presented above in connection with the ques- 
tionnaire. The advantage of the interview lies in the fact that you 
can modify your plans and change your questions to follow up leads 
brought out in the initial responses of your subject. 

In some cases, it is advisable not to make any written notes during 
the progress of the interview, lest the recording prove distressing to 
the person being interviewed. But the notes must be made just as 
soon as the interview is brought to a close and while the information 
is still fresh in the mind; otherwise, important facts will vanish into 
thin air and will defy recapture. 

For additional information on the subject of interviewing, consult 
the following books: Walter V. Bingham and Bruce V. Moore, How 
to Interview (3rd ed., N. Y., Harper [cl1941}) and Annette Garett, 
Interviewing: Its Principles and Methods (N. Y., Family Welfare 
Association of America [c1942]). Part I of the latter work outlines 
the principles and methods of social case work, and Part II contains 
illustrative sample interviews. 


OTHER Forms OF Non-Book MarERIALS. In recent years, the photo- 
graphic story, the documentary film, and the magnetic tape-recording 
have taken on increasing importance as types of source material and 
forms of research reporting. Tape-récording is now a practical substitute 
for note-taking. 


Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary Sources of Information. 
For our purposes here, it is convenient to think of all information as 
being classified generally into three kinds. We can call them primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, or firsthand, secondhand, and thirdhand. Their 
value, like that of an automobile, decreases materially in direct pro- 
portion to the number of owners. 

Material which comes to us from primary sources is usually the 
best and the purest, in much the same manner as water drawn from a 
mountain spring. The closer you are to its point of origin, the less 
chance it has to become contaminated. 

The following is a list of such primary sources arranged approxi- 
mately in order of their purity and value: 


1. Experimentation 

2. Firsthand investigation: the interview and the questionnaire 
3. Doctoral dissertations and monographs in professional journals 
4. Letters, diaries, and autobiographies 
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5. Original creative work in art and literature 

6. Reports of governments and their agencies: national, state, 
provincial, county, and municipal 

7. Annual reports of research foundations, universities, and cor- 
porations 

8. Newspapers 


Secondary sources are finished products manufactured from the 
various raw ingredients listed above. They include summaries and 
popularizations based on the information gathered from the firsthand 
sources. Most books of factual information offered to the general 
reading public are in this group. 

Sometimes, but not often, the books which are secondary sources 
of information are prepared by the same person who conducted the 
original investigation. Most of the material which you will use in 
preparing your own research papers will probably come from this 
second group; as much of it as possible should be drawn from the 
first. 

Textbooks are usually examples of thirdhand information; that is, 
they are compiled from secondary source material and almost alk 
information which is of a controversial nature or not yet generally 
accepted by the majority of recognized scholars in the field is ordi- 
narily omitted from such works. But the best of them, because of 
their simplified treatment, concise entries, and broad coverage become 
classics of their kind and, hence, acceptable reference tools. 


COLLECTING THE MATERIAL 


How to Read. The kind of reading we do when we are in search 
of specific information for inclusion in a research report differs mate- 
rially from the reading we ordinarily do for pleasure or in preparation 
for a classroom discussion. In the latter we read a thing thoroughly 
from start to finish lest we should overlook one significant word. 

However, there is a trick to reading when you are on the prowl 
for specific facts. First, you narrow down the field within which you 
have to search, as far as possible. The artilleryman, when he is trying 
to hit a target, speaks of “getting a bracket’—that is, getting one 
shell to land behind the target, another in front of it, and one on the 
left and another on the right. Once he has accomplished this he has 
defined the area within which he must refine his calculations. With 
each round he gradually reduces the distance between the shell and 
the target—thus providing himself with the inexorable mathematical 
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probability that he will eventually place one squarely on the target. 
You must do the same thing in your reading. 

When you prepared your tentative bibliography you took the first 
step in this direction. Now you must examine these various sources. 
The first place to look is in the index; see if you can locate the entry 
which refers directly to the kind of information you want. It is 
not always easy to hit upon the correct descriptive phrase at once; 
therefore, you should provide yourself with a list, mental or written, 
containing all the possible entries under which the desired informa- 
tion may be listed. If you are lucky you will be able to go directly 
to the specific page or pages and find exactly what you want. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always the case. You may find only the very 
broadest subject entry, and then again you may find none at all. 

If that is the case, you will have to try the next broadest approach. 

That means you will have to examine the chapter headings in the 
table of contents and select those which indicate probable usefulness. 
Let us suppose now that you have located a chapter which seems 
promising. Well, you may have to read the entire chapter before you 
locate exactly what you want, but a good plan is to look first at the 
beginning and then at the end of the chapter, because the commonest 
method of composition is to present a forecasting statement at the 
beginning and a summarizing conclusion at the end. 
If you are forced to read the entire chapter in search of what you 
want, practice the art of “skimming.” Look at each paragraph in a 
perfunctory way, paying particular attention to the first sentence in 
each, since that is usually the topic sentence which tells you what the 
whole paragraph is about. When you find a topic sentence which is of 
interest to you, read further. 

In this way, using this whole procedure, you only read the portions 
of the book absolutely necessary to you in locating the exact material 
you want. Remember, when you are doing research, don’t try to read 
every book in your bibliography from cover to cover. 


Note-taking: Recording Your Information. After you have 
located the information you want, the next problem is to record it 
for future use. You will have to decide just what you want to record 
and just how to record it. 

Here are three useful suggestions: 


1. Make each note on a separate sheet of paper or card. 

2. Make your entries complete and accurate. 

3. At the time you make the note, record all the information you 
may possibly need. 
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Each entry should be separate from all others, because this will 
facilitate the organization of your material later when you begin the 
writing of the first draft of your report. Otherwise you will have to 
do a great deal of shuffling of papers back and forth, with the con- 
sequent probability that you will overlook some of your information 
and that you will deal with some of it in the wrong sequence. 

You can use separate sheets of paper or cards for this purpose. 
Some people prefer 3” x 5’ cards because they are very handy. Half 
sheets of typing paper are very handy, too. Others prefer a larger 
card, either 4” x 6” or 5” x 8”. The 3” x 5” casd)valdioggm it 4s 
excellent for bibliographical entries, is usually too small for tecording 
notes. 

The larger cards are best for most purposes. The material of which 
they are made is firm and, therefore, the cards are easy to sort and 
arrange. However, if you have a large number of notes, they soon 
grow into unwieldly bundles. That is why more professional writers 
prefer the half sheets of typing paper, which are thinner and less 
bulky, although more difficult to sort. 

You are free to use any one of these forms. Select the one which 
you think is the best for your own purposes, and be consistent. 

In the first entry derived from any source you should list the 
bibliographical data in complete form. Afterwards, all you will need 
is some indentifying word or symbol which will indentify the in- 
formation noted, and the exact paging, with the source from which it 
was derived. One point that is essential to remember is that on every 
entry card or sheet you must indicate the exact page or pages of the 
book on which you found that particular information. 


QUOTATION, PARAPHRASE, OR SUMMARY? For each entry you will 
have to decide whether you are going to use that information, 
ultimately, in the form of a direct quotation, a paraphrase, or a sum- 
mary. This decision should determine the form of the note; make the 
note in the same form in which you plan to use it later. 

It is suggested that, wherever practicable, you should paraphrase. 
When you put the material into your own words you make it truly 
your own. Use direct quotations only when you are convinced that 
the original author has said something so well, so concisely, or so 
vividly that you cannot possibly improve upon it. A direct quotation 
may also be necessary where you wish to introduce some statement by 
an authority as evidence in support of some contention of your own. 

Make your notes neat, accurate, complete, and legible. If you do 
this, at the last moment, when you are engaged in the actual writing 
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of the report, you won't have to waste time checking your information 
or seeking some source which you used a long time previously, and 
which is, perhaps, no longer readily available. 

Catch-headings, placed on top of each note card, are a very useful 
device. These headings will aid materially when the time comes to 
sort and organize the cards in preparation for the task of writing. 
The headings you use for this purpose should be taken from the 
topics and subtopics listed in your outline. List your catch-headings 
on a small card and keep it with you; use it as a bookmark and you 
will always have it handy for reference when needed. 

One question which most students ask is, “How many notes will I 
need?” Well, here is a crude rule to use as a guide. Estimate that 
three or four good notes will ultimately produce a page of finished 
manuscript. So, if your instructor requires you to write ten pages, 
make about forty notes. 


ORGANIZING YOUR MATERIAL. After you have gathered a sufficient 
number of good notes, sort them and organize them according to the 
topical entries in your outline. Then put the individual notes into a 
logical sequence within each group. If you do this you should be 
able to pick up each card in turn and proceed directly to the writing 
of the rough draft of your report. 


EXAMPLES. In the following selections are presented three examples 
of information just as you might find them in some source during the 
course of your search. With each is a facsimile of a card contain- 
ing a corresponding note prepared in a form in keeping with the 
probable future use of the material: first a paraphrase stating the 
information in original words, then a summary condensing the 
material, and finally a quotation which the student thinks may prove 
useful in his paper. Observe the use of catch-headings. 


1. Paraphrase 


“The newspapers of the Revolution were an effective 
force working towards the unification of sentiment, the 
awakening of a consciousness of a common purpose, 
interest, and destiny among the separate colonies, and 
of a determination to see the war through to a successful 
issue. They were more single-minded than the people 
themselves, and they bore no small share of the burden 
of arousing and supporting the often discouraged and 
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indifferent public spirit. Many of the papers, however, 
which were kept alive or brought to life during the war 
could not adapt themselves to the new conditions of 


peace.” 


1 


by PME a. Scott, " JJewayraayaire, /775-/850,° ew 
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2. The Summary 


“Among the most formidable of the obstacles which 
the new Constitution will have to encounter may readily 
be distinguished the obvious interest of a certain class 
of men in every State to resist all changes which may 
hazard a diminution of the power, emolument, and con- 
sequence of the offices they hold under the State estab- 
lishments; and the perverted ambition of another class 
of men, who will either hope to aggrandize themselves 
by the confusions of their country, or will flatter them- 
selves with fairer prospects of elevation from the sub- 
division of the empire into several partial confederacies 
than from the union under one government.” ” 


‘Frank W. Scott, “Newspapers, 1775-1860,” Cambridge history of Amer- 
ican literature, N. Y., Macmillan, 1945, 3 v. in 1, v.2, pp. 177-178. 


® Alexander Hamilton, Federalist, No. 1. 
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Qbepancden, Haritton, Fhe Federalist , Pre. / 


3. The Quotation 


“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
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1 Francis Bacon, “Of Studies,” quoted in Familiar quotations, by John 
Bartlett, 11th ed., Bost., 1940. (13th ed., 1955.) ; 


There are two things which I am confident I can do 
very well: one is an introduction to any literary work, 
stating what it is to contain, and how it should be 
executed in the most perfect manner.—Boswell 


Chapter IV 


The Techniques of Composition 


There are very definite techniques which should be followed in the 
actual preparation of the research paper; when these matters have 
been settled, they should be scrupulously adhered to, and no deviation 
permitted. The criteria of format should be decided as soon as the 
materials for the research paper have been assembled. In this chapter 
the suggestions that follow are designed primarily to enable the writer 
to make the best possible impression on the reader. 


THE PAPER 


Write your manuscript on unruled paper 844” x 11” in size. If the 
manuscript is written in longhand use black or blue-black ink. A 
margin of a least one inch should be allowed at the left hand, and of 
at least half an inch at the right hand of the paper. There should also 
be one-inch margins, top and bottom. Above all, the paper should be 
neat and legible. All typing should be double-spaced, except for the 
insertion of long quotations. 

The following order should be observed in the arrangement of 
the paper. 

a) The title page: title, student's name, date, and other pertinent 

information 

b) A preface or foreword containing acknowledgments 

c) The table of contents 

List of tables 
List of illustrations 

d) The text: title repeated at top of first page—pages, beginning 

with second, numbered consecutively. Begin each main sec- 
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e) 


f) 


8) 
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tion of the report on a new page. Divide the report into 
chapters where it seems advisable. 

Introduction: should be included in the first section of the 
main body of the text. Special limitations of the report 
should be noted here. Mention special techniques employed 
in the gathering and handling of the material used. Define 
all terms used in a technical or unusual sense. 

The bibliography: so noted on its first page; continue the 
pagination of the report itself. 


Appendix: material not legitimately a part of the text itself, 
but helpful to the reader. Appendixes usually include such 
material as mathematical tables, statistics, texts of documents, 
and complete transcriptions of important laws. 


If practicable, the student should place his paper in a folder of 
some kind, the cover of which might contain essential materials of 
indentification: name of student, title of paper, course for which 
prepared, date submitted. 


Sample Table of Contents: 
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VI SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ...cccccceveeee 40 
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LIST OF TABLES 
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I An Enumeration of the Results Obtained 
by the Survey eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeepeeeeeeesd 19 


II The Number of Agreements Formed by 
Various Types of Institutions ..cccccee 27 


III Agreements Stressing Administrative Con- 
troesorm One Institution by Another ..... 28 


IV Institutions Offering Courses under Co- 
operative Agreements e@eeeeeeseseeseeeeeeee 29 


V Institutions Offering Degrees under Co- 
Operative AgreementS eccccccccsecvcecsee 30 


VI Agreements in Which the Proximity of the 
Co-operating Institutions Is a Factor.. 3l 


VII Agreements Providing Clinical and Labor- 
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OUTLINES 


Outlines -are the framework upon which long written works are 
constructed. They are an aid to the logical organization of the mate- 
rial and a reminder of the points to be stressed in the report. 

There are, essentially, only two ways in which to develop a sub- 
ject, either logically or chronologically. The logical development is 
made on the basis of the mental connections and associations between 
one thing and another by means of analysis. Most biology textbooks 
are examples of logical treatment because they develop the material 
from the simple one-celled plant or animal to the most complex 
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structures. Chronological development is based on a connection or 
sequence in time or occurrence. History books are almost always 
developed on a chronological plan. So, too, are directions for doing 
or making something. 


The Form of an Outline. 


Sample Outline. 
THE ATOMIC BOMB: ITS BACKGROUND AND ITS FUTURE 


I. The background of atomic fission 
A. Discovery of radioactive substances by 
Becquerel and the Curies 
B. Mathematical formulas 


1. Einstein 
2. Others 


C. Splitting the uranium atom (1939) 
D. Discovery of U. 235, an isotope of uranium 
which would explode ; 
E. The problem of slow speed neutrons needed 
to) split. Us255 
1. Use of "moderators" 
a. "Heavy water" 
b. "Graphite" 
2. Problem of developing simpler methods of 
purifying uranium ore and graphite 
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II. The chain reaction 
A. Development of the first self-sustaining 
chain reaction 
1. The chain reaction pile 
ae The "multiplication factor" 
b. The "great God K" 
2. The first atomic fire (Dec. 2, 1942) 
B. Controlling the chain reaction 
C. Quantity production 


III. The atomic bombs 
A. New Mexico 
B. Hiroshima (Aug. 6, 1945) 
C. Nagasaki 
D. Bikini atoll 


IV. Effect of atomic bombing 
A. On people 
B. Buildings 
C. Ships and war materiel 


V. Defense against the atomic bomb 


VI. Plans for control of the atomic bomb 
A. The United Nations 
B. The Baruch plan 
C. Other plans 


QUOTATIONS 


Generally, quotations should be placed in quotation marks and 
double-spaced, forming an immediate part of the text. However, if a 
quotation is of considerable length (more than three or four. type- 
written lines) it should be single-spaced and indented at least half an 
inch to the right of the normal text margin.* Single-spaced, indented 
quotations should not be enclosed in quotation marks. When quotation 
marks are not used, the fact that the material is a quotation must be 
made evident by the immediate context. 


1 For clarification of references in this chapter, turn to the specimen papers 
appended on pp. 99-138. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Uses. The footnote serves two purposes: the identification of 
materials used in quotation, summary, or paraphrase in the research 
paper (for examples see next section), and the notice of materials 
not immediately necessary to the body of the research text but, still, 
of supplemental value. This second use is too often neglected by the 
undergraduate student. Let us illustrate this second use. A research 
paper on Wilkie Collins: Rogue-Adventure Novelist introduces the 
following materials: 

From these prefaces we learn Collins’s intentions were, 
first of all, to tell a story. He recognized that his wonder- 
ful ability lay along this line, but he thought, as he com- 
ments, that it could be done without sacrificing any of the 
character drawing necessary to the novel. Collins’s second 
dictum was that villains are the victims of circumstances; 
that there is no being so absolutely depraved but that the 
struggle of good and evil must take place in his nature. 
Although this seems very commonplace to us today, it was 
essentially a new thing in Mid-Victorian literature.* 

The author now introduces supplemental information in the 
footnote: 

1Later criticism of Collins (and it was considerable) pointed out that 
there were two objections to this method of novel writing: one to get so 
interested in the story as to forget the character portrayal; the other, to 
have such unnatural events happen in the story that it would take very 
unnatural characters to bring them to their appropriate close. As an ex- 
ample of the criticism see Anthony Trollope, Autobiography, Bost., Houghton, 
1929, passim. 

With the footnote the writer calls to the attention of the reader 
information not immediately necessary to the progress of the text, 
but sufficiently pertinent to offer the opportunity for complete evalu- 
ation and further investigation. 


Position. Footnotes are placed at the bottom of the page on 
which the reference or the quotation which they identify or supple- 
ment ends. On longhand or typewritten reports they are customarily 
separated from the textual material by a space of half an inch and a 
line about one and a half inches long. 

When you prepare your rough draft, it is a good idea to follow 
the method used by professional writers in preparing manuscript 
for the printer. They place in parentheses the information to go in 
the footnote and set it in the body of the text. When the material is 
divided into pages, the necessary space for all the notes corresponding 
to the text appearing on a particular page is properly allowed for. 
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Symbols. Consecutive numbers must be used to correlate the 
reference in the text with its corresponding note at the bottom of the 
page, except in the cases of statistical tables and other numerical 
material, where conventional symbols such as the asterisk (* ) or 
dagger (+) may be used to prevent confusion. In the text, where 
there is only one such footnote number assigned to any particular 
sentence, the number should be written one-half space above the 
normal line, after the last word in the sentence. Where there are more 
than one such notes in a sentence of the text, place each number after 
and above the word most closely associated with it. 


DOCUMENTATION 


Documentary Footnotes. The first footnote reference to any 
given work should be complete in its documentation, giving all the 
essential facts about the edition used. Necessarily, footnotes vary with 
the type of identification they make. The following examples cover 
practically all the common variations. 


REFERENCES TO SINGLE-VOLUME WORKS. 


1 Perry G. Miller, New England mind: the 
seventeenth century, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1939, p.175. 


2 Walter F. Taylor, History of American 
letters, N.Y., American book co., 1936, 
preface, p.6. 


REFERENCES TO MULTIVOLUMED WORKS. 


1 George Ticknor, History of Spanish lit- 
erature, 6th ed., Bost., Houghton, 1891, v. l, 


DwSas 

2 Cambridge bibliography of English litera- 
ture, ed. by F. W. Bateson, Cambridge, Cambridge 
univ. pr., 1941, v.3, pp.66-78. 


REFERENCES TO WORKS ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


1 "Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin," Dictionary 


of national biography. 


2 "Salamanca," Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
14th ed. 
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REFERENCES TO PERIODICALS. 


1 Jacob Zeitlin, "Development of Bacon's 
essays," Journal of English and Germanic 
philology, XXVII, 1928, p.519. 

2:8. H. Riley, "Milton's tributemtomveness.. 


Studies in philology, XXVI, 1929, pp. 155-163. 


REFERENCES TO ANTHOLOGIES (collections of literary works and 
extracts by various authors). 


1 Philip Freneau, "On retirement," in Ameri- 
can prose and poetry, by Norman Foerster, 
Bost., Houghton [cl1934], p.249. 

2 Jonathan Swift, "Beast's confession," in 
British poems, selected by Percy Adams Hutchin- 
Son; Neves OClibDner LOCUM De cua. 


REFERENCES TO COLLECTIONS OF PROSE OR POETRY BY 
A SINGLE AUTHOR. 


1 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, "Staff and scrip," 
in Poems and translations, Everyman's lib., 
Deco 

2 William Blake, "King Edward the Third,” in 


Poems and prophecies, Everyman's lib., 
pp. 408-424. 


REFERENCES TO MATERIALS QUOTED AT SECOND HAND. 


1 William Godwin, quoted in Shelley, Godwin 
and their circle, by N. Brailsford, London, 
INS. Heetehslc 

2 George Santayana, quoted in Shelley and the 
unromantics, by 0. J. Campbell, N.Y., 1929, 
p.24. 


REFERENCES TO PLAYS, THE BIBLE, ETC. 


1 Anthony and Cleopatra, Act IV, scene 3, 
lines 10-19. 


2 Judges 9:36-68. 
5 Prior, Alma, Canto III, 97. 
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Arrangement. All the foregoing notes follow a general sequence. The 
common order (the single-volume reference) may be summarized: 

1. Author (name in normal order) 

2. ‘Title of work (underlined to indicate italics) 

3. Place and date of publication 

4. Pagination references 

Any prefatory or introductory material must be indentified by 
reference to preface or introduction. 


Multivolumed Works. If the reference is to a work of more than 
one volume, the particular volume, as well as the pagination, must 
be indicated. 


Works Arranged Alphabetically. For works arranged alphabetically, 
like encyclopedias and dictionaries, no pagination reference is usually 
needed. However, if there should be detailed reference to a long 
encyclopedia article, volume and pagination references may be found 
necessary. 


Periodicals. References to periodicals must be complete. Such a 
reference can be complete only if it lists the title of the article, the 
name of the periodical in which it appeared, the volume, and the 
date of issue. The order of the reference is as follows: 


Author 

Title of article (in quotation marks) 

Name of periodical (underlined to indicate italics) 
Volume number 

Date of issuance 

Pagination 


ON LPS Be i 


Anthologies and Collections. Quotations from anthologies or collec- 
tions of literary works must be acknowledged not only by author, 
but also by the name of the collector. 


Secondhand Quotations. When you are quoting something originally 
said by J. F. Jones on page 16 of his book Life in Polynesia, but which 
you have found cited on page 191 of Abel’s History of the Pacific 
Ocean Area, the documentation should be handled as follows: (1) 
Original author and title; (2) “quoted (or cited) in’; (3) second 
author and work. Here your footnote would read: 


1 J. F. Jones, Life in Polynesia, p.16, 


quoted in History of the Pacific Ocean area, 
by R. B. Abel, p.191. 


Plays, Bible, and Long Poems. Plays should be quoted by act, scene, 
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and line if possible. References to the Bible should be cited by book, 
chapter, and verse. Quotations from long poems should be cited by 
canto or stanza and line, where possible. 


PUNCTUATION AND ABBREVIATIONS IN FOOTNOTES. (1) In a 
documentary footnote, as has been said, the first item after the number 
of the note is the author’s name given in normal signature order. This 
is followed by a comma. (2) After the comma, the title of the book 
is given: the article (“A,” “An,” “The,” or a foreign equivalent) is 
omitted, and only the first word and proper nouns and adjectives are 
capitalized. The title is followed by a comma. (3) Information 
concerning the edition is given next, abbreviations and numbers being 
used. This entry is again set off with a comma. (4) The place of 
publication follows: this may be abbreviated in the case of certain 
well-known publication centers such as “Lond.,” “N. Y.,” “Bost.,” and 
“Phila.” For the large publishers with branches in many cities, only 
the home city is specified as the place of publication. This entry is 
followed by a comma which separates it from the name of the publish- 
ing firm. (5) In the case of well-known publishing firms, all in- 
formation is omitted except the principal name, unless there is danger 
of confusion: for example. “A. S. Barnes,” “Barnes & Noble,” and 
“Noble and Noble.” Firm names that are hyphenated should be given 
in full form: “McGraw-Hill,” “Prentice-Hall.” Such words as “Publish- 
ers,” “Company,” “Inc.” may generally be omitted. This entry is closed 
with a comma. (6) It is followed by the date of publication if the date 
is given on the title page. If the date appears in the copyright notice 
on the reverse side of the title page or elsewhere in the volume, the 
comma should be omitted and the date enclosed in square brackets 
[c1948], [1948]. The entry is followed by a comma. (7) The volume 
and page references follow and are separated by a comma if both are 
given. A period closes the complete documentary reference. 

Remember, acknowledgments from magazine articles and periodical 
literature follow a different form. For illustrations see pp. 42, 46. 


Multiple Authorship. If, in any type of entry, there are more than 
two authors or editors, the name of only the first is given and the 
multiple authorship is indicated by “et al.” or “and others.” 


Ellipsis. Most of the research papers which appear in professional 
magazines show a great deal of abbreviation in their acknowledg- 
ments of sources in documentation. This ellipsis should be noticed. 
Immediate intelligibility of documentation, although elliptical, is 
practical only for a group of scholars working in the same field. 
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Ellipsis, the process of omitting information without violating the 
sense of the material, can be illustrated by footnotes from a recent 
article which appeared in PMLA (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America): 


1 Vergil, Aeneid, VI, 851-853. 
2 Paradise regained, \V, 43-47 (Cambridge ed. ) 


As a beginner, concern yourself only with full reference in your 
documentation. Reserve elliptical reference for those papers you will 
prepare in graduate courses. For the present, a nodding acquaintance 
with it is sufficient. See the professional paper George Moore and 
Edouard Dujardin, p. 132. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography which is appended to the research paper that the 
student has prepared is a list of books in some way pertinent to the 
research which has been done. The bibliography should contain all 
those works which the writer has consulted, whether he obtained 
any useful information from them or not; if not, the fact should be 
noted. Remember, the bibliography serves one purpose: to be of im- 
mediate use to the reader who wishes to investigate the problem. 
Prepare it accordingly. 

Arrange the bibliography alphabetically, and, for the convenience 
of the reader, divide the bibliography into two lists. In the first list 
place the books and pamphlets; in the second list place magazine and 
newspaper articles. (Sometimes the bibliography is appended in one 
alphabetical list. We suggest the two-division arrangement. Experience 
has shown it to be more convenient for the reader. ) 


Bibliographical Entries. Bibliographical entries vary slightly in 
content and punctuation from the documentary footnotes. The author's 
(or in some instances, the editor’s) last named is placed first, followed 
by a comma and the given name and middle initial. Normally, only 
one initial in addition to the first name, or two initials where the 
first name is not known, are sufficient. Generally, such titles as “Sir,” 
“Dr.” and “Professor” are omitted. The name is followed by a period. 
The title of the book is then given without the article; it is under- 
lined to indicate italics and is followed by a period. The place of 
publication (comma), the publisher (comma), and the date (period), 
are next in order. If the work is in more than one volume, the number 
of volumes or the particular volume used is specified. The entire 
bibliographical entry is closed with a period. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. The following summary indicates the 
information and the order of the entries in the first list: 


1. Name of author, last name first 
2. Title, underlined to indicate italics 
3. Place, publisher, and date of publication 
4. Number of volumes 
Example: 


Walker, Hugh. English satire and satirists. 
N.Y., Dutton, 1935. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. In the second list the following 
information is given in the order here indicated: 
Name of author, last name first 
Title of article, in quotation marks 
Name of periodical, underlined to indicate italics 
The volume or volume and number 
The date of the issue 
. The pagination 


Hamilton, Marie Padgett, "Religious principle 
in Beowulf." PMLA, 16: 309-331. 1946. 


Ne 


The forms of the footnotes and bibliographies in this manual are 
samples for your consideration. We suggest that you use these. How- 
ever, they are not the only acceptable forms. Whatever method you 
select, be consistent. 

You will notice that, for our bibliographies, we have used the form 
preferred by most librarians (with the exception that we have pur- 
posely omitted the pagination); that is, we have capitalized only the 
first words and the proper nouns and proper adjectives in titles. 


STATISTICS AND TABLES 


A judicious use of statistics in research reports contributes a great 
deal toward the clarification and simplification of the material. When 
presented wisely they enable the reader to analyze a complex situa- 
tion in a single glance. For, as you know, one good picture is often 
worth more than a thousand words. 

Statistics are commonly presented in the form of tables and charts, 
bar and line graphs, divided piecrusts, and pictographs. Such graphic 
presentations should be self-explanatory and complete in themselves. 
Their emphasis should be well defined. 

Statistical material is usually most effective when it involves quanti- 
tative analysis only and simple comparisons between two sets of 
figures. 
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Each chart or table requires a title which accurately describes the 
content. The source of the data should be shown in the lower left- 
hand corner. When scales are used, mark them carefully and label 
the units they measure clearly. Try to make all graphic presentations 
of material appropriate to the use and to the user. An attractive 
appearance adds a great deal to the value of illustrative and statistical 
material. 

Use a separate table for each problem and put each table on a 
separate sheet. Avoid the introduction of irrelevant facts; they only 
distract and confuse. However, be sure to include all the data which 
must be considered at any one time. 


Sample Tables. 
AMERICA’S ECONOMIC INTEREST IN THE CARIBBEAN * 


% 
1913 1929 of Increase 
PRIVERECOISIS 105... 0ic00:.5.000000 $49,000,000 $218,186,000 345.3% 
Imports from U. 6. ........ 36,686,000 81,843,000 123.1% 
BepoarecsatowUy,S, «..;........ 28,466,000 51,345,000 80.4% 
AMERICAN MERGERS, AS OF DECEMBER. 31, 1929? 

No. of Market Value of 

No. of Controlled Securities of 

Industries Mergers Companies the Mergers 
SE 12 67 $ 1,450,000,000 
WU ee. sons eset 17 189 1,902,177,000 
Agricultural implements ........ 10 87 641,899,000 
Rroimenm Stee! ...............c00c6000 25 217 2,114,115,000 
VAPIUATSGEILCS® ...04......000.scdbasueeta: 23 187 2,630,359,000 
(OR SS othe). 13 115 945,062,000 
Electrical equipment .............. 11 me 2,319,000,000 
Telephone and Telegraph ...... 3 627 4,433,643,000 
IMowIne PICtULes ...............006 6 74 393,296,000 
Automobile equipment ........... 33 160 658,784,000 
Railroad equipment ................ ez 131 845,139,000 

Food products: 

los iC 9 95 637,090,000 
Candy, soft drinks ............ 9 43 392,595,000 
Perey PTOGUCtS! VIL TE). ek... 6 236 530,118,000 
oo 15 119 1,471,142,000 
Meat-packing .............00006 8 203 291,049,000 
Ul zie 2,621 $21,655,468,000 


1 From the Statistical Abstracts of the U. S., 1931. 


2 From the New Republic, July 2, 1930, by permission of the New Republic 
and John T. Flynn. 
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STANDARD ABBREVIATIONS 


Certain English and Latin abbreviations are conventionally used. 
to eliminate tedious repetition. These abbreviations are part and 
parcel of the research paper; they are used in the bibliography and in 
footnotes. Learn to recognize them, and more importantly, learn to 
use them. The following is a partial list of the most common ex- 
amples; more complete lists will be found in any standard dictionary: 


anon., anonymous 

aug., augmented, enlarged 

A.V., Authorized Version (of the Bible) 

Bost., Boston 

[ ], brackets; used to enclose insertions within quoted material; also 
around bibliographical information which does not appear on 
the title page of a book 

bull., bulletin 

ca. Of C., circa: about, approximately 

c., Copyright 

cf., confer: compare 

chap(s). or ch., chapter (s) 

col(s)., column (s) 

D.A.B., Dictionary of American Biography 

D.Bib., Douay Bible 

D.N.B., Dictionary of National Biography 

ed., editor, edition, edited 

ed. cit., edition cited; where specific reference is being made to one 
edition that has already been noticed in the documentation 

e.g. exempli gratia: for example 

enl., enlarged 

et al., et alibi: and elsewhere; et ali: and others 

et seq., et sequens: and the following 

etym., etymology; etymological 

fig(s)., figure(s) 

ibid., ibidem: in the same place. When two or more successive foot- 


notes refer to the same work, it is not necessary to repeat com- 
plete reference for the second footnote. Ibid. may be used. If — 
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different pages are referred to, pagination reference must be 
shown. 


id., idem: the same 

ill,, illus., or illust(s), illustrated, illustration (s) 
Intro., intro., introduction 

l. or IL, line(s) 


loc. cit., loco citato: in the place cited; used as op. cit., when new 
reference is made to the same pagination as cited in the previous 
note 


Lond., London 

Ms., Mss., Manuscript or manuscripts 

N.B., nota bene: note well 

N.Y., New York 

n.d., no date 

n.p., no place 

no pub., no publisher 

n. Of nn., note or notes 

no(s), numbers(s) 

o.p., out of print 

op. cit., opere citato: in the work cited. If reference has been made 
to a work and new reference is to be made, zbid., may be used; 


if intervening reference has been made to different works, op. cit. 
“must be used. The name of the author must precede. 


Ox., Oxon., Oxford 


p. or pp., page(s) 

passim: here and there; used when the reference is to something vague 
or not specific. General attitudes or opinions in a book or pub- 
lication may be referred to with passim. 


pseud., pseudonym 
q.v., guod vide: which see 
rev., revised 


[sic], “thus”; indicates an error of which you are aware; especially 
in quoted matter 


tr., trans., translator, translated, translation 
vid or vide: see, refer to 
v. or vol(s)., volume(s) 
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v. Of vv., verse(s) 


Vs., versus: against 


Suspension points (three periods) ... are used to indicate material, 
regardless of extent, omitted from quotations. 


REVISING AND REWRITING 


Probably the most important and the most difficult part of all formal 
writing is the revising and rewriting of the original draft of the 
manuscript. , 

Careful revision makes the difference between a mediocre and a 
good piece of writing. Usually, this process requires more time than the 
original writing job itself. 

Effective revising demands a kind of Olympian detachment. You 
have to be able to read your own work with the coldly appraising 
eye of a stranger. In order to achieve this detachment it is usually 
necessary to put your rough draft away for a few days after you have 
completed it. Let it cool off! 

If you try to do any revising when the ideas are still fresh in your 
mind you will find that you subconsciously fill in the gaps in the 
sense and meaning. This blinds you to your incomplete presentation 
of ideas. 

It is difficult to convey to a beginning writer the realization that his 
own familiarity with the subject is a major obstacle to a clear presenta- 
tion from the standpoint of the reader. Put yourself in his place! 
See if any information has been omitted which is necessary for complete 
understanding. 

Check your report for weaknesses in logical development or pre- 
sentation. See whether or not the material, as it is presented, has unity 
and cohesion; does the report stand upright and firm and exhibit a 
definite pattern, like a marble arch? Or does it resemble an old wall 
of moldering cement and loose bricks? 

Are your transitions from one idea to another smooth and satis- 
factory? Is your own point of view clearly presented? 

See whether or not you have been consistent. Check the mechanics 
of writing: grammar, spelling, and usage. 

If you are completely satisfied in regard to all these particulars, 
you are ready to begin the writing of the final draft of your report. 


The Conclusion and the Forward Look. It is a good practice 
to finish off your report with a short conclusion which summarizes — 
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and recapitulates the main points which you have presented. A fore- 
cast of the probable future of the subject and an indication of the kind 
of research which needs to be done in that particular field is useful 
and desirable. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 
Ball, John, and Williams, Cecil B. Report writing. N. Y., Ronald, 1955. 


Barzun, Jacques, and Graff, Henry F. The modern researcher. N.Y., 
Harcourt, 1957. . 

Good, Carter V., and Scates, D. E. Methods of research. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1954. 

Tuttle, Robert E., and Brown, C. A. Writing useful reports. N.Y., 
Appleton, 1955. 

Whitney, Frederick Lamson. Elements of research. 3rd ed., N. Y., 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

U. S. National archives. Your government’s records in the national 
archives. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1946. 

University of Chicago press. Manual of style. 11th ed., Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago pr., 1949. 


Chapter V 


General Works e Language 
and Literature 


GENERAL WORKS 
Encyclopedias (English Language). 
Chamber's encyclopedia. 15v. N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1950. 
Collier's encyclopedia. 20v. N. Y., Collier, 1957. 


Columbia encyclopedia. N. Y., Columbia univ. pr., new ed. and Supp., 
1956. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 24v, Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1958. 
Annual plate revision. 14 ed., 24v., 1929, last complete revision. 
Britannica book of the year (1938 to date) is an annual supplement. 

Encyclopedia Americana. 30v. N.Y. and Chic., Americana Corporation, 
1958. Annual plate revision. Americana Annual, 1923 to date. 


The annual supplement is valuable for its articles on modern industry, politics, 
technology, government, and business. 


New International Encyclopaedia. 2nd ed., N. Y., Dodd, 1922. 23v. 

Supp., v. 24-25, 1925; 2v., 1930. 

Encyclopedias (Foreign Language). The student should realize 
that there are many fine foreign encyclopedias; if the student has a 
particular language facility, he should not fail to avail himself of 
these additional surveys. These are especially notable for their many 
fine maps and illustrations. 


Enciclopedia Italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti. Roma, Institute Giovanni 
Treccani, 1929-37. 35v. and index. Also Appendice. 1-4. 


Very valuable for art subjects. Generally considered by scholars to be 
the best of the general encyclopedias. Be wary of political subjects in 
volumes issued after 1933. 


Enciclopedia universal ilustrada Europeo-Americana (also known as 
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Espasa). Bilbao, etc., Espasa, 1905-33. 80v. in 81. 


Grande encyclopédie. Berthelot, Derenbourg, ef al. Inventaire 
raisonné des sciences, des lettres et des arts, par une société des 
savants ct des gens de lettres. Paris, Lamirault; later, Soc. anonyme 
de la Grande encyclopédie, 1886-1902. 31v. 


er grosse Brockhaus. Handbuch des Wissens in 20 Banden und 
_ Erganzungsband. 15. auflage, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1928-35. 21v. (Rev. 
ed. in progress.) 


Special Encyclopedias (Cyclopedias). 

Catholic encyclopedia. 16v. and Supplement, 1907-22. N. Y., Catholic 
Encyclopedia pr. (Reprinted with Supp. II by Gilmary, N. Y., 1955.) 
Useful for medieval studies, Catholic doctrine, and Catholic church history. 
Authoritative. Bibliographical and biographical material. 

Encyclopedia of religion and ethics. Ed. James Hastings. 12v. and index. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1908-27. Reissued, 1931. Popular ed., 6v. and index, 
1928. 

Signed articles. Bibliographies. Controversial subjects are discussed by more 
than one author. Index to scriptural passages. 

Encyclopedia of the social sciences. Ed. Edwin R. A. Seligman and Alvin 

_ Johnson. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930-35. 15v. Reissued in 8v., 1948. 
Comprehensive, almost a general encyclopedia. Long monographic articles. 
‘Numerous short biographies. Good index. Supplements Monroe and Baldwin. 

Jewish encyclopedia. N. Y., Funk, 1901-1906. 12v. 

Chiefly valuable for biographies, Talmudic law, and other matters relating 
to the Jews. Detailed bibliographies. 

Munn, Glenn G. Encyclopedia of banking and finance. Sth ed., rev., 
with supp., N. Y., Bankers pub. co., 1955. 

More than 3,200 terms relating to money, credit, banking law, accounting, 
etc. No general index. Index to bank laws and regulations. Short articles. 
Bibliography. 

New Schaff-Herzog encyclopedia of religious knowledge. N.Y., Funk, 
[c1908]. 12v. V.13, a general index and bibliographical appendix 
[c1914]. Rep. 1949. 

Protestant point of view. Alphabetical arrangement. Signed articles. Bib- 
liographies. 

Palgrave, Robert H. I. Palgrave’s dictionary of political economy. Ed. 

by Henry Higgs. Lond., Macmillan, 1923-26. 3v. 
Alphabetical arrangement. Index in each volume, complete index at end 
of V.3. Not up-to-date. British in viewpoint; mainly concerned with 
the English-speaking world; theoretical rather than practical. Bibliographical 
references at the end of each volume. Biographies. ; 

Universal Jewish encyclopedia. N. Y., Universal Jewish encyc. 1939-44. 


10v. and index. 
Alphabetical arrangement. Signed articles. Biographies and bibliographies. 
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Published to foster better understanding among Christians and Jews. 


Biographies 

Appleton’s cyclopaedia of American biography. N. Y., Appleton, 1887- 
1900. 7v. 

Includes North and South America. There are some interesting imaccuracies. 

Chamber's biographical dictionary. Rev. ed., N. Y., Macmillan, 1956. 
Contains an index of pseudonyms and nicknames. 

Current biography. N. Y., Wilson, 1940 to date. 

Monthly. Cumulated in annual yearbook. 

Cyclopedia of American biography. N. Y., 1928. 14v.4 
A reissue of Appleton’s cyclopaedia with some revisions. 

Dictionary of American biography. N. Y., Scribner, 1928-37. 20v. 
(Centenary ed. 1946. 11v.) 

Dictionary of national biography. Lond., Smith, 1908-1909. 22v. 
Supps., 1901-11, 1912-21, 1922-30, 1931-40. Index, 1901-40. (Re- 
printed by Oxford univ. pr., 1938.) 

Kunitz, Stanley J., and Haycraft, Howard. Twentieth century authors. 
N. Y., Wilson, 1942, Supp. 1955. 

National cyclopedia of American biography. N. Y., White, 1892-1957. 
43v. 

Who's who. Lond., Black; N. Y., Macmillan, 1849 annually to date. 

Who's who in America. Chicago, Marquis, 1899 to date. 

Published every two years. 

Who was who. Lond., Black, 1897-1950. 4v. 

Gives biographies of British citizens who died during the period. 

Who knows—and what. Rev. ed., Chicago, Marquis, 1954. 


Periodical Indexes. 


Annual magazine subject index. Bost., Faxon, 1908-1952. 
A continuation of the Magazine subject index, covering publications not 
indexed in Reader's guide. 

Index to legal periodicals. N. Y., Wilson, 1908 to date. 
An author and subject index to more than 190 legal periodicals and reports 
of the leading bar associations. Annuals, 1908-25. Issued monthly with 
annual and triennial cumulations, 1926 to date. 

International index to periodicals. 1907 to date. N. Y., Wilson, 1916 
to date. 
An index to some 300 periodicals of various countries. Many scholarly 
periodicals not found in other indexes. Historical, literary, political, and 
scientific subjects. Arrangement: subject and author in one alphabet. 
Since 1920, it has replaced the Reader's guide supplement. 

Magazine subject index. Bost., Faxon, 1908. 
Subject index to certain American and British periodicals from the date of 
their first appearance to 1907. Arrangement: alphabetical by subject, except 
for the fiction included, which is arranged alphabetically by author. 
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Ulrich’s periodicals directory. 8th ed., N. Y., Bowker, 1956. 
A world-wide listing of 16,000 titles. 


| 


Nineteenth century reader's guide to periodical literature. N. x, 
Wilson, 1944—. 2v.+ 
The first two volumes cover 1880-1899. Eventually the work will include 
all periodical articles from 1801 to 1899. This project is an undertaking 
of the famous Wilson indexing firm. Discontinued at present. 

Poole’s index to periodical literature. 1802-1907. Rev. ed. and supps., 
Bost., Houghton 1882-1908. 7v. 
Covers more than 450 periodicals of the nineteenth century. It is still 
the only important index to nineteenth-century periodicals, but it will be 
superseded when the Nineteenth century reader's guide is completed. Sub- 
jects only; no author entries. Lists book reviews. 

Reader’s guide to periodical literature. 1900 to date. N.. Y., Wilson, 
1905 to date. 
Best index to most of the important American periodicals and to some 
foreign publications. Arrangement: subject, author, title, in one alphabet. 


Published twice a month except in July and August, cumulated quarterly, 
annually, and triennially. 


Reader's guide supplement. 1997-1919. ° 
Covers magazines not listed in the Reader's guide. 

Union list of serials in libraries of the United States and Canada. 2nd 
ed., N. Y., Wilson, 1943. Supps., 1941-43, 1944-49. 


' Alphabetical by title; indicates in what libraries periodicals are available. 


| 
| 


Newspapers. 


Directory: of, newspapers and periodicals (formerly American news- 
paper annual and directory). Phila, Ayer, 1880 to date. 


New York Times index. 1913 to date. 


Published monthly as a subject index to the Times. It is useful for tracing 
news articles in other newspapers. Once the date of an article is ascer- 
tained in the Times index, articles on the same subject can easily be traced 
in other newspapers. Arrangement: alphabetical list with reference by 
date, page, and column. Cumulated annually. 


Palmer's index to the Times newspaper (London). 1790 to date. 
Quarterly. 
Times [London] official index. 1906 to date. 


Issued quarterly. An index to British and Continental news. 


Public Documents and Government Publications. Governmental 
agencies are among the most prolific producers in the fields of re- 
search, statistics, and reports. The Superintendent of Documents alone 
has a large number of publications available for distribution to libraries 
and individuals. 


Boyd, Anne M. United States government publications as sources of 
information for libraries. 3rd ed., rev., N. Y., Wilson, 1950. 
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Childs, J. B. Government document bibliography in the United States 
and elsewhere. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1942. 

Reece, Ernest J. State documents for libraries. Urbana, Univ. of Ill. 
1915. (Univ. of Illinois bull., vol. 12, no. 36.) 

Guide to the use of state documents. 

United States library of congress. Division of Documents. Monthl} 
check-list of state publications. Wash, U. S. govt. print. off., 191( 
to date. 

United States superintendent of documents. Catalogue of the publi 
documents... of the United States . ... 1893-1940. Wash., U.S. 
govt. print. office, 1895-1945. 

United States superintendent of documents. Monthly catalogue 0; 
United States public documents. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 189° 
to date. 

United States superintendent of documents. Checklist of United States 
public documents, 1789-1909. 3rd ed., rev. and enl. Wash., U.S. govt. 
print. off., 1911. (Reprinted by J. W. Edwards, Inc., 1958.) 

Van Hoesen, Henry B., and Walter, Frank K. Bsbliography. ...N. Y., 
Scribner, 1928. pp. 186-193. 

Guide to the use of foreign and domestic government publications. 

Wilcox, Jerome K., ed. Manual of state publications. Chicago, Amer 
lib. assoc., 1940. 


Guides for the Selection of Books. 
ALA. booklist. Chicago, Amer. lib. assoc., 1905 to date. 


Brief descriptive notes by experts. 


A.L.A. index. ... Bost., Amer. lib. assoc. [c1901]. Supp., 1914. 


Years covered: 1900-10. Subject index of materials in miscellaneous book 
found in libraries. 


Book review digest. N. Y., Wilson, 1905 to date. 


Monthly, cumulated semiannually and annually. Alphabetical by author 
with subject and title index. 


Cook, Dorothy E., and West, Dorothy H. Standard catalog for public 
libraries, N. Y., Wilson, 1950. Annual supplements. 


Hoffman, Hester R. The bookman’s manual. 8th ed., rev. and enl. N. Y., 
Bowker, 1958. 
Paperbound books in print. N. Y., Bowker, 1955 to date, Biannual. 


Shores, Louis. Basic reference sources. Chicago, Amer. lib. assoc., 1954. 


ancl William S. Best books. 3rd ed., Lond. Routledge; N. Y., 
~ Putnam, 1910-35. Gv. 
Some 100,000 books classified by various departments of knowledge. 
Technical book review index. Pittsburgh: The library, 1917-29; N. Y., 
Special lib. assoc., 1935 to date. 


Quarterly index. Reviews covered of technical periodicals not included in 
the Bovk review digest. 


Winchell, Constance M. Guide to reference books. 7th ed., 1951. 
Supps., 1950-52 (1954) ; 1953-55 (1956). 
Inclusive Lists of Books. 


1639-1820. Evans, Charles. American bibliography. Chicago, privately 
printed, 1903-34. 12v. 


Left incomplete. Publications down to 1799, in the present volumes. 
Chronologically arranged, with indexes. 


1820-1861. Roorbach, Orville A. Bibliotheca Americana, 1820-1861. 
N. Y., Roorbach, 1852-61. 4v. 
Alphabetical by author and title. 

1861-1871. Kelly, James. American catalog of books published in the 
United States from Jan. 1861 to Jan. 1871. N. Y., Wiley, 1866-71. 


1876-1910. American catalogue of books, 1876-1910. N. Y., pub. 
weekly, 1880-1911. 13v. 
|Arramgement by author, title, and subject. 

1899-1928. United States Catalog. 1st ed., Books in print 1899; 2nd ed., 
Books in print 1902 (and one supplement) ; 3rd ed., Books in print 
January 1, 1912 (and three supplements) ; 4th ed., Books in print 
January 1, 1928. N. Y., Wilson. 

1928 to date. Cumulative Book Index. N. Y., Wilson. 

Cumulations form supplements to U.S. Catalog. Books published in English 
everywhere. 
Yearbooks and Almanacs. 


American yearbook. N. Y. (publisher varies), 1910 to date. 
International in content. 

Americana annual. 
See Encyclopedia Americana. p. 52. 

Annual register. 1758 to date. Lond., Longmans, 1761 to date. 


Annual review of science, art, drama, music, commerce, history, literature. 
English emphasis. Obituaries of eminent persons who died during year. A 
good subject index. 


Britannica book of the year. 
See Encyclopaedia Britannica, p. 52. 
New International year book. N. Y., Funk & Wagna!ls, 1932 to date. 
Statesman's yearbook. Lond. and N. Y., Macmillan, 1864 to date. 
Bibliographies of official publications for each country. Index. 
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Whitaker, Joseph. Almanack. Lond., Whitaker, 1869 to date. 
British Empire statistics. 


World almanac. 1868 to date. 
See p. 20 for complete information. 


Gazetteers and Atlases. | 
Columbia Lippincott gazetteer of the world. Ed. by Leon E. Seltzer. 
N. Y., Columbia univ. pr. (by arrangement with Lippincott) 1952. 

Hammond's new world loose leaf atlas. N. Y., Hammond, 1947. 


Historical atlas to the Bible. Ed. by G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson. 
Phila., Westminster, revised, 1956. 

Muir's atlas of ancient and classical history. Ed. by George Goodall and 
R. F. Treharne. N. Y., Barnes & Noble, 1956. 

Muir's historical atlas: ancient, medieval and modern. N. Y., Barnes & 
Noble, 1956. 

Muir's historical atlas: medieval and modern. 8th ed., 1952. N. Y., 
Barnes & Noble. 

Rand, McNally’s commercial atlas. N. Y., Rand, 81st ed., 1950. 

Shepherd, William R. Historical atlas. 8th ed., rev. and enl., 1956. 
N. Y., Barnes & Noble. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Language. 
GENERAL DICTIONARIES. 
American College Dictionary. Rev. ed., N. Y., Random House, 1956. 
Contains new words and definitions not yet found in older dictionaries. 
Dictionary of American English on historic principles. Ed. by William 
A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago pr., 
1938-44. 
Funk and Wagnalls new standard dictionary of the English language. 
Rev. ed., N. Y., Funk, 1952. 
New century dictionary. 2v. New ed., N. Y., Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956. 
Use of words at various periods in history is illustrated by quotations from 
the works of well-known authors. 
Oxford English dictionary. Oxford, Clarendon pr., 1933, 12v. and 
supp. 
a Traces history, use, and life of words since 1150 A.D. 
' Shorter Oxford English dictionary. Oxford, Clarendon pr. 3rd ed., rev., 
1944, 2v. 
The authorized abridged edition of the Oxford English dictionary. . 
Webster's new international dictionary of the English language. 2nd ed., 
unabridged, Springfield, Mass., Merriam, 1954. 


Clear definitions; definitions are arranged in historical sequence. 
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| ebster's new collegiate dictionary. Rev. ed., Springfield, Mass., Mer- 
| riam, 1956. 
| The largest abridgement of Webster's new international dictionary. 


_ DICTIONARIES OF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Allen, Frederick S. Allen’s synonyms and antonyms. Rev. and enl. by 

_T.H. Vail Motter. N. Y., Harper, 1938. 

Alphabetical, good modern lise 

‘tabb, George. English synonyms explained. Rev. ed., N. Y., Crowell, 

1945. 

_ Antonyms not given. No index. 

‘ernald, James C. English synonyms, antonyms and prepositions. 33rd 

| ed., rev., N. Y., Funk, 1947. 

Aarch, Francis A. and Francis A., Jr. March’s thesaurus dictionary. 

Phila., Historical pub. co., 1925. 

toget, Peter M. Roget’s international thesaurus of English words and 
phrases. Rev. and enl. by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, N. Y., Crowell, 
1946. 

Loget, Peter M. Thesaurus of English words and phrases. Enlarged by 
John L. Roget. Rev. and enl. by D. C, Browning, N. Y., Dutton, 
Everyman’s Reference Library, 1955. 

V ebster's dictionary of synonyms. Springfield, Mass., Merriam, 1942. 


DICTIONARIES OF NAMES. 


The new century cyclopedia of names. Ed. by Clarence L. Barnhart. 
N. Y., Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954, 3v. 

Ixford dictionary of Christian names. Compiled by E. G. Withycombe. 
N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1947. 


DICTIONARY OF USAGE. 


fowler, Henry W. Dictionary of modern English usage. Oxford, 
Clarendon pr., 1926. Reissued in 1937. 

forwill, Herbert W. Dictionary of modern American usage. 2nd ed., 
N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1944. 

Mathews, Mitford M. Dictionary of Americanisms on historical princt- 
ples. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago pr., 1951. 

Nicholson, Margaret. Dictionary of American-English usage. N. Y.., 
Oxford univ. pr., 1957. 
Based on Fowler. 

Wyld, Henry Cecil. A history of modern colloquial English. 3rd ed., 
N. Y., Barnes & Noble, rev., 1953. 
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Bibliographies. 


“Articles on American literature appearing in current periodicals.” 
Issued quarterly in American literature. Durham, N. C., Duke univ. 
pr., 1929 to date. 


Besterman, Theodore. World bibliography of bibliographies. 3v. 2nd ed., 
Lond., priv. pr. by author, 1947-49. 3rd ed., Geneva, Societas 
Bibliographica, 1955-56. 4v. 

Bibliographic index: a cumulative bibliography of bibliographies. 1937 
to date. N. Y., Wilson, 1938 to date. 

Bibliography of American literature. Comp. by Jacob Blanck. New 
Haven, Yale univ. pr., 1955-. (In progress. ) 


Cabeen, David C Critical bibliography of French literature. Syracuse, 
N. Y., Syracuse univ. pr., 1948-. (In progress. ) 


Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Ed. by F. W. Bateson. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1941. 4v. Supp., 1957. 


Courtney, William P. Register of national bibliography. Lond., Con- 
stable, 1905-1912. 2v. 


Cross, Tom P. Bibliographical guide to English studies. 10th ed. rev., 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago pr., 1951. 


Dobrée, B., and Batho, Edith. The Victorians and after, 1830-1914. 
V. IV in Introductions to English Literature Series, ed. by Dobrée, 
1918. Dover, rev. ed., 1952. 


Edwardes, Marian. Summary of the literatures of modern Europe from 
the origins to 1400. Lond., Dent, 1907. 


Esdaile, Arundell. A student's manual of bibliography. Rev. by Roy 
Stokes. N. Y., Barnes & Noble, 3rd rev. ed., 1955. 

Halkett,; Samuel, and Laing, John. Dictionary of anonymous and pseudo- 
nymous English literature. 8v. N. Y., Barnes & Noble. V. VIII: 3rd 
supp., 1956, by Dennis E. Rhodes and Anna E. C. Simoni. 


Harbage, Alfred. Annals of English drama, 975-1700, .. . Phila., Univ. 
of Pa. pr., 1940. 


Harvard council on Hispano-American studies. Bibliographies of 
Spanish-American literature. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ. pr., 
1931-35. l6v. 


Jones, Howard M. Guide to American literature and its backgrounds 
since 1890, Cambridge, Harvard univ. pr., 1953. 


Kennedy, Arthur G. Concise bibliography for students of English. 
Stanford univ., Calif., Stanford univ. pr., 3rd ed., 1954, 
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Landa, Louis A. English literature, 1660-1800. A bibliography of 
modern studies. Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. pr., 1950-52. 2v. 


Modern humanities research association. Annual bibliography of English 
language and literature. Cambridge, Bowes, 1921 to date. 
English and American scholarship noted. 

Modern language assoc. of America. Publications... . [PMLA]. 1884 


to date. 


Issued quarterly, indexed annually and decennially. Annual supplement 
contains “American bibliography’ for the year; a subject bibliography. 


Morgan, Bayard. A critical bibliography of German literature in 
English translation, 1481-1927. With a supplement embracing the 
years 1928-1935. 2nd ed., comp. rev. and gtly. aug., Stanford univ., 
Calif., Stanford univ. pr., 1938. 

A fairly complete list, useful in locating translations of well-known works. 

Northup, Clark. Register of bibliographies of the English language 
and literature. New Haven, Yale univ. pr. [c1925]. (Cornell studies 
in literature, v. 9.) 

Selective; broad interpretation of English literature. 

Palfrey, T. R., and others. Bibliographical guide to the romance lan- 
guages and literatures. Evanston, Ill., Chandler, 3rd ed., 1947. 

Pane, Remigo U. English translations from the Spanish, 1484-1943: 
a bibliography. New Brunswick, Rutgers univ. pr., 1944. (Rutgers 
univ. studies in Spanish, no. 2.) 

Spargo, John W. Bibliographical manual for the student of the 
language and literature of England and the United States. 3rd ed., 
N. Y., Hendricks, 1956. 

Tobin, James E. Eighteenth century English literature and its cultural 
background: a bibliography. N. Y., Fordham univ. pr., 1939. 

Van Patten, Nathan. Index to bibliographies . . . 1923-1932. Stan- 
ford univ., Calif., Stanford univ. pr., 1934. 


Wright, Lyle H. American fiction 1774-1850. .. . San Marino, Calif., 
Huntington lib., rev. ed., 1948. American fiction, 1851-1875, 1957. 

Year's work in English studies. Oxford univ. pr., 1921 to date. 

Year's work in modern language studies. Ed. for the Modern humani- 


ties research assoc. Oxford univ. pr., 1930 to date. 
A series of subject bibliographies. Does not include English. 
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Handbooks. 

Benét, William R. The reader's encyclopedia. N.Y., Crowell, 1948 
Supp., 1955. 

Botta, Anne C. L. Handbook of universal literature. Rev. and enl. ed. 
Bost., Houghton, 1923. 

Brewer, E. Cobham. Reader’s handbook of famous names in fiction. 
... A new ed., rev. Phila., Lippincott, n.d. 
Alphabetical arrangement. Short entries. Includes the plots of operas. 

Columbia dictionary of modern European literature. Ed. by Horatic 
Smith. N. Y., Columbia univ. pr., 1947. 


A record and evaluation of literary activities of continental Europe ir 
recent times; arranged alphabetically by author. 


Ghosh, J. C., comp. Annals of English literature 1475-1925. Oxford 
Clarendon pr., 1935. 


Lists principal publications for each year, historical events, deaths, etc. 
an alphabetical index to authors and their works. 


Hart, James D. Oxford companion to American literature. 2nd ed., 
N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1948. 
Dictionary form. 
Harvey, Paul. Oxford companion to English literature. 3rd ed, N. Y, 
Oxford univ. pr., 1946. 
Dictionary form; brief articles on authors, literary works, fictional characters 
Harvey, Paul. Oxford companion to classical literature. Rev. ed., N. Y., 
Oxford univ, pr., 1937. 


Keller, Helen. Reader's digest of books. N. Y., Macmillan 1951. 

Magnus, Laurie. Dictionary of European literature. N. Y., Dutton 
1927. 

New century handbook of English literature. Ed. by Clarence L. Barnhart 
N. Y., Appleton, 1956. 

Rose, Herbert. Handbook of Greek literature. N. Y., Dutton, 1948. 

Shipley, Joseph T. Dictionary of world literature. N. Y., Philosophica 
lib. [c1943]. 


Alphabetical arrangement. Good afticles on literary forms. Selectec 
bibliographies. It does not deal with individual authors. 


Thrall, William F., and Hibbard, C. A. Handbook to literature. . . 
N. Y., Doubleday [c1936]. 

Walbridge, Earle F. Literary characters drawn from life. N. Y., Wilson 
1936. Index, 1938. 

Walsh, William S. Handy-book of literary curiositics. Phila. Lippin 


cott, 1893. 
Contains material not often found in other reference works. 
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: 
Literary Histories. 

py Ernest A. History of the English novel. Lond., Witherby, 1924- 
39. 10v. (Reprinted by Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1950.) 

Baugh, Albert C. e¢ al. A literary history of England. N. Y., Appleton- 
Century, 1948. 

Blankenship, Russell. American literature as an expression of the 
national mind. N. Y., Holt, rev. ed., 1949. 


Bolgar, R. R. The classical heritage and its beneficiaries. N. Y., Cam- 
bridge univ. pr., 1954. 

Cambridge history of English literature, 14v. Lond., Cambridge univ. 
pr., 1907-27. Reprinted without bibliographies, 1933. (Home Study 
edition, 1950, 15v.) 

Concise Cambridge history of English literature. Ed. by George Samp- 
son. Cambridge univ. pr., 1941. 

Courthope, W. J. History of English poetry. N. Y. and Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1895-1910. Gv. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James. New history of Spanish literature. Oxford, 
Milford, 1926. 

sardner, Edmund. Italy: a companion to Italian studies. Lond., 
‘Methuen, 1934. 

sarnett, Richard. History of Italian literature. N. Y., Appleton, 1928. 

Stierson, Herbert: J. C., and Smith, J. C. Critical history of English 
poetry. N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1946. 

Legouis, Emile, and Cazamian, Louis. History of English literature. 
Tr. by Helen D. Irvine, W. D. MacInnes, and L. Cazamian. Rev. ed., 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1957. 

Ixford history of English literature. N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1945—. 
There will be twelve volumes constituting a history from the Middle Ages to 
the present time, including accounts of the development of ideas and extensive 
bibliographies. 

Parrington, Vernon L. Main currents in American thought. An inter- 
pretation of American literature from the beginnings to 1920. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1927. 3v. (3v. in 1, 1939.) 

Completed to 1900 only. 

Robertson, John G. History of German literature. Rev. ed., N. Y., 

Putnam, 1931. 


Saintsbury, George. Short history of English literature. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1911. 
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Spiller, Robert E. Literary History of the United States. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1948. 3v. (Rev. lv. ed. without bibliography, 1953.) 
Taine, Hippolyte A. History of English literature. Tt. by H. Van Laun. 
N. Y., Holt, 1871. 2v. 

Taylor, Walter F. History of American letters. With bibliographies by 
Harry Hartwick. Rev. ed., Chicago, Regnery, 1956. 

Teuffel, W. S., and Schwabe, Ludwig. History of Roman literature. 
Lond., Bell, 1900. 

Ticknor, George. History of Spanish literature. 6th American ed., 
corr. and enl., Bost., Houghton, 1891. 3v. 

Tyler, Moses C. History of American literature during the Colonial 


times. 1607-1765. N. Y., Putnam, 1878. 2v. (Reissued by Cornell 
univ. pr., N. Y., 1950, lv.) 


Tyler, Moses C. Literary history of the American Revolution. 2v. N. Y., 
Ungar, 1956. 


Wright, C. H. C. History of French literature. Oxford univ. pr., 1925. 


Proverbs and Quotations. 

Bartlett, John. Familiar quotations.-13th ed. Bost., Little, 1955. 
Comprehensive work. Excellent index. 

Mencken, Henry L. New dictionary of quotations on historical princi- 
ples from ancient and modern sources. N. Y., Knopf, 1942. 

Oxford dictionary of quotations. Introduction by Carl Van Doren. 
2nd ed., N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1953. 


Smith, William G. Oxford dictionary of English proverbs. With intro- 
duction and index by J. E Heseltine. 2nd ed., N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 
1948. 

Stephens, Thomas A. Proverb literature: a bibliography of works relating 


to proverbs. Ed. by Wilfrid Bonser. Lond., 1930. (Folklore society 
pub. no. 89.) 


Essays and Letters. 


Sears, Minnie E. and Shaw, Marian. Essays and general literature index, 
1900-1933. N. Y., Wilson, 1934. 


Semi-annual supplements and periodic compilations. 


Drama. 


Dramatic index. Bost., Boston bk. co., 1909-1952. Annual volumes, 


kept up to date quarterly in the Bulletin of bibliography. 
A subject index to articles and books dealing with the stage and screen 
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It also indexed drama books of the year and the texts of plays, whether in 
ae Fe of magazines. Published also in Part II of Annual magazine subject 
index. 


jaan Ina T. E. Index to plays, 1800 1926. N. Y., Wilson, 1927. 
Supplement, 1927-1934, 1935. 

Total of 11,156 plays by 3,358 authors. 

antle, Burns. Best plays of the year and the year book of the drama 
in America. 1899 to date. (Edited since 1952 by Louis Kronenberger.) 
N. Y., ‘Dodd, 1920 to date. 

Fiction. 


Baker, Ernest A., and Packman, James. Guide to the best fiction. New 
and enl. ed., Lond. Routledge; N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 
Index. 

Baker, Ernest A., and Packman, James. Guide to historical fiction. 
Lond., Routledge; N. Y., Macmillan, 1914. 

Sook, Dorothy E., and Monro, Isabel S. Short story index. N.Y., 
Wilson, 1953. 
Author, subject, and title index to short stories in volumes and magazines. 

Lenrow, Elbert. Reader’s guide to prose fiction. An introductory essay, 
with bibliographies of 1,500 novels, etc. N. Y., Appleton, 1940. 


Poetry. 


Granger, Edith. Granger's index to poetry and recitations. 4th ed. 
rev. and enl., N. Y., Columbia univ. pr., 1952. Supp., 1957. 
Criticism. 

Allibone, Samuel A. Critical dictionary of English literature and British 
and American authors. Phila., Lippincott, 1891. 3v. Supp. by John F. 
Kirk. 2v. (New and cheaper ed., 1902. Sv.) 

Moulton, Charles W. Library of literary criticism of English and Amer- 
ican authors. Buffalo, N. Y., Moulton, 1901-05. 8v. (Reprinted in 
1935-40, N. Y., Smith.) 


Concordances. A concordance of any work or writer lists the 
orincipal words of that work or writer in alphabetical order, with 
‘xact reference to the passages in which each word appears. 


3artlett, John. New and complete concordance or verbal index to words, 
phrases, and passages in the dramatic works of Shakespeare. Lond., 
Macmillan, 1894. 

trong, James. Exhaustive concordance to the Bible. Nashville, Tenn., 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Reprinted periodically. (King James version.) 

Nelson’s complete concordance of the revised standard version of the 
Bible. N. Y., Nelson, 1957. 
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Concordances are available for many works and writers. Should the 
need for a concordance arise, see Winchell, Guide to Reference Books, 
for further bibliographical data. 


Periodicals. 
American bookman. V.1 (1944) to date. 
American literature. V.1 (1929) to date. 
Books abroad. V.1 (1927) to date. 
College English. V.1 (1939) to date. 
French review. V.1 (1924) to date. 
German quarterly. V.1 (1921) to date. 
Hispania. V.1 (1917) to date. 
Italia. V.1 (1924) to date. 
Modern language notes. V.1 (1886) to date. 
Modern language quarterly. V.1 (1940) to date. 
Modern philology. V.1 (1903) to date. 
Notes and queries. V.1 (1849) to date. 
Philological quarterly. V.1 (1906) to date. 
Publications of the modern language association of America. V.1 
(1884) to date. 
Romanic review. V.1 (1910) to date. 
Sewanee review. V.1 (1892) to date. 
Studies in philology. V.1 (1906) to date. 
Virginia quarterly review. V.1 (1925) to date. 
Yale review. V.1 (1892) to date. 


Chapter VI 


Mathematics ¢ Natural and 
_ Physical Sciences 


It is difficult to divide the fields of knowledge arbitrarily into 
rigidly fixed units and to say, “This much and no more.” In all fields 
of inquiry there is a twilight zone of indefinable boundaries where it is 
impossible to distinguish where one leaves off and another begins. 
Who can say exactly where theoretical nuclear physics ends and 
abstract mathematics begins? Mythology melts into religion and the 
latter runs into literature. Both history and sociology overlap the 
field of anthropology, and there are many instances of works in 
philosophy, history, and literature which may be thought of, appro- 
priately, as belonging in any one of the three fields, or in all three 
interchangeably. 

However, for reasons of convenience, we are making the customary 
arbitrary distinctions in subject matter in the sections which follow. 
Remember that the exact information you are seeking may be found 
in a closely associated subject field rather than in the particular 
one in which you happen to be doing your work. 


SCIENCE IN GENERAL 


The literature of any science is an indispensable adjunct of the 
laboratory. Very little work can be accomplished in a scientific labora- 
tory without an almost constant consultation of formularies, tables, 
abstracts, special reference books, and journals. Before World War II 
there were almost 1,300 active journals in the field of chemistry alone. 

Perigdicals contribute to research by furnishing the worker with 
two main kinds of information: results of completed research so that 
duplicating effort will not be wasted on a problem that has already 
been solved; the results of work in the same field, and in related 
fields where there is a relation bearing upon a phase of the problem 
being studied, and which may contribute in some way to its solution. 
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There are a multitude of organizations in this country which spon- 
sor scientific research projects and publish the findings of research - 
workers. A fairly complete list of such societies can be found in- 
Scientific Socteties in the United States. edited by Ralph S. Bates 
(N. Y., Wiley, 1945). | 

Cyclopedias and General Works. 


Chambers’ technical and scientific encyclopedia. Ed. by C. F. Tweney | 
and L. E. C. Hughes. Rev. and enl. with supp., N. Y., Macmillan, 
1948. 


Covers most of the sciences except the biological; includes information on 
such varied subjects as mining, crystals, gems and jewelry, fuels, welding, 
ship construction, textiles, furs, metals, and clockmaking. Arranged alpha- 
betically with numerous cross references. 


Van Nostrand’s scientific encyclopedia. 2nd ed., N. Y., Van Nostrand, 
1947. 
Covers all the basic sciences, many of the special sciences, and the applied 
sciences of engineering, navigation, aeronautics, and medicine. Largely the 
work of single authors assisted by a staff of consulting editors. Individual 
articles are authoritative and signed. Approximately 10,000 terms ar- 
ranged alphabetically with cross indexes. Numerous illustrations. A special 
feature of this work is that the articles are organized on the basis of a 
progressive development of the discussion from the simple to the complex. 


Eddington, Arthur S. Nature of the physical world. ...N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1933. 


A simple treatment of such topics as relativity, the downfall of classical 
physics, the quantum theory, and man’s place in the universe. Index. 


Thomson, J. Arthur. Outline of science: a plain story simply told. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1922. 4v. 


Informal introduction to the various branches of sciences. 
Dictionaries. 
Henderson, I. F., and Henderson, W. D. Dictionary of scientific terms. 
Sth ed., ed. by John H. Kenneth, N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1953. 
Schlomann, Alfred. Illustrated technical dictionary in six languages, 
English, German, French, Russian, Italian, Spanish. Berlin, Tech- 
nische Worterbiicherverlag G. M. B. H., 1906-32. 17v. 
Slater, Ernest. Pitman’s technical dictionary of engineering and indus- 
trial science, in seven languages. N. Y., Pitman, 1928-32. Sv. 
Webel, A. German-English technical and scientific dictionary. 3rd ed., 
N. Y., Dutton, 1953. 


Bibliographies. 


Hawkins, Reginald R. Scientific, medical, and technical books pub- 
lished in the United States of America, 1930-1944. N. Y., Bowker, 
1946. Also supps. for books pub. 1945-48, 1949-52. 
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International catalogue of scientific literature, 1901-1914. Pub. for the 
International council by the Royal soc. of London, 1902-19. 17v. each 
year. 

A separate volume each year for each of the major sciences. Author and subject 
catalogs. Sections are printed in French, English, Italian, and German. Publi- 
cations after 1901. 


Armed Forces medical library catalogue, 1950-54. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Edwards, 6v. (Previously Army Medical Library Author Catalogue; 
later, Army Medical Library Catalogue.) 

Covers books, pamphlets, and many references to periodicals. 

Royal Society of London. Catalogue of scientific papers, 1800-1900. 
Lond., Clay, 1867-1902; Cambridge univ. pr., 1914-25. 19v. 

Index to the 17 principal sciences, with a list of the libraries which own 
copies of the materials catalogued. 


Histories. 

Dampier, William C. History of science and its relations with philos- 
ophy and religion. 4th ed., rev., N. Y., Cambridge univ. pr., 1949. 

Dampier, William C. Shorter history of science. N. Y., Cambridge univ. 
pr., 1944. 

Jaffe, Bernard. Outposts of science. N. Y., Simon, 1935. 

Sarton, George. Introduction to the history of science. Baltimore, Wil- 
liams, 3v. in 5. V. I and II reprinted in 1950, V.III, 1948. 


' V.1: Homer to Omar Khayyam. V.2: Rabbi Ben Ezra to Roger Bacon. 
V.3: Science and learning in the 14th century. 


Sarton, George, Study of the history of science, with Study of the history 
of mathematics, N. ¥., Dover, 1955. 


Whitehead, Alfred N. Science and the modern world. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1925. (Lowell lectures, 1925.) 

Wolf, Abraham. History of science. 2nd ed., N. Y., Macmillan, 1951. 

Woodring, Maxie N., and others. Enriched teaching of science in the 
high school... ..N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1941. 


(Enriched teaching ser., no. 3.) 
A list of inexpensive supplementary materials. 


Biographies. 

Cattell, Jacques. American men of science: a biographical directory. 
9th ed., Lancaster, Pa. Science pr. V.1, Physical sciences, 1955. 
V.2, in ia sciences, and V.3, Social and behavioral sciences, 1956. 
Distributed by Bowker, N. Y. 


Periodicals. 
Isis. V.1 (1913) to date. 
Osiris. V.1 (1936) to date. 
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Science. V.1 (1895) to date. 
Science news letter. V.1. (1921) to date. 
Scientific monthly. V.1 (1915) to date. 


Background Reading. 

Bacon, Francis. Advancement of learning. N. Y., Black, 1942. 

Haldane, J. B. S. Science and human life. N. Y., Harper, 1933. 

Hogben, Lancelot T. Science for the citizen. ... Rev. ed., N. Y., Norton, 
OO iie 

Huxley, Julian S. Essays. Lond., Methuen, 1936. 

Moulton, Forest R. World and man as science sees them. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago pr., 1937. 

Pearson, Karl. Grammar of science. N. Y., Dutton, 1937. (Everyman's 
lib. 

wal. H. G., Huxley, J. S., and Wells, G. P. Science of life. Pop. 
rev. ed., Lond., Cassell, 1938. 


MATHEMATICS 
Dictionaries. 


James, Glenn, and James, Robert C. Mathematics dictionary. ... rev. 
and enl. ed., N. Y. Van Nostrand, 1949. 


Bibliographies. 
Miller, George A. Historical introduction to mathematical literature. 
... N. Y., Macmillan, 1916. 


Contains definitions, discussions of the main divisions and subdivisions of 
mathematics, mathematical notation, main concepts, and errors in mathe- 
matical literature. Also has a chapter on 25 prominent mathematicians from 
Euclid to Poincare. 


Parke, Nathan G. Guide to the literature of mathematics and physics. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1947. 

Royal Society of London. Catalogue of scsentific papers, 1800-1900. 
Lond., Clay, 1867-1902; Cambridge univ. pr., 1914-25. Subject 
index, v.1, “Mathematics,” 1908. 

See entry on p. 69. 
Smith, David E. Rara arithmetica. N. Y., Ginn, 1908. 
Smith, David E. Addenda to rara arithmetica. N. Y., Ginn, 1939. 


Histories. 


Cajori, Florian. History of mathematical notations. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1929. 2v. é 


Sanford, Vera. Short history of mathematics. Bost., Houghton [c1930]. 
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Smith, David E. History of mathematics. N. Y., Ginn [c1923-25]. 2v. 
Periodicals. 

American mathematical monthly. V.1 (1894) to date. 

American mathematical society. Bulletin. V.1 (1891) to date. 

Mathematics teacher. V.1 (1908) to date. 

Scripta mathematica. V.1 (1932) to date. 


Tables. 

Barlow, Peter. Barlow’s tables of squares... . 4th ed. Ed. by L. J. 
Comrie. Chicago, Powner, 1948. 

Carmichael, Robert D., and Smith, E. R. Mathematical tables and for- 
mulas. Bost., Ginn [c1931]. 

Glover, James W. Tables of applied mathematics. ... Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Wahr, 1930. 

Smithsonian institution. Smithsonian mathematical formulae and tables 
of elliptic functions. Wash., Smithsonian inst., 1939. 
Background Reading. 

Bell, Eric T. Men of mathematics. N. Y., Simon, 1937. 

Hogben, Lancelot T. Mathematics for the million. New rev. and enl. 

- ed., N. Y., Norton, 1951. 

Russell, Bertrand. Introduction to mathematical philosophy. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1919. 

Russell, Bertrand. Principles of mathematics. 2nd ed., N. Y., Norton, 
1938. 

Smith, David E., and Ginsburg, Jekuthiel. Numbers and numerals. ... 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1937. (National council 
of teachers of mathematics. Contributions of mathematics to civiliza- 
tion. Monograph no. 1.) 

The world of mathematics. Ed. by James R. Newman, N. Y., Simon & 
Schuster. 4v., 1956. 


Selections from mathematical literature. Ancient to present-day thought. 


ASTRONOMY AND PHYSICS 
Cyclopedias. 


Glazebrook, Richard T. Dictionary of applied physics. . . . Lond. and 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1922-23. Sv. 
Excellent articles on clocks and timekeeping, measuring devices, thermometry, 
sound and musical instruments. Signed articles. Contains bibliographies, dia- 
grams, and illustrations. Contents arranged topically. 


Almanacs. 
United Srates nautical almanac office. American ephemeris and nautical . 
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— 


almanac. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1855 to date. 


Published annually. Calculations are two years in advance. 


Handbooks. 


Hodgman, Charles D. Handbook of chemistry and physics. Cleveland, — 
Chemical rubber pub. co. Annual revisions. | 
Maerz, A. J., and Paul, M. R. Dictionary of color. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 
2nd ed., 1950. 
Contains terms, bibliography, index to color names, and numerous plates. 
Ridgway, Robert. Color standards and color nomenclature... . Wash. 
pub. by the author, 1912. . 


Contains 53 color plates and a dictionary of 1,115 named colors. 


Dictionaries. 
Weld, LeRoy D. Glossary of physics....N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1937. 


Bibliographies. 
Darrow, Karl K. Classified list of published bibliographies in physics, 
1910-1922. Compiled for research information service. . . . Wash. 


(Bull. of the national research council, no. 47, v.8, pt. 5, July, 1924.) — 

Parke, Nathan G. See entry on p. 70, supra. 

Royal Society of London. Catalogue of scientific papers, 1800-1900. 
Lond., Clay, 1867-1902; Cambridge univ. pr., 1914-25. Subject index, 
v.3, Physics, 1912-14" 2v. | 
See entry on p. 69. 

Whitford, Robert H. Physics literature: a reference manual. Wash., — 
Scarecrow pr., 1954. 

Histories. 

Abetti, Giorgio. History of astronomy. N. Y., Abelard, 1952. 

Cajori, Florian. History of physics. Rev. and enl. ed., N. Y., Macmillan, 
1929, 

Crew, Henry. Rise of modern physics. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

Hart, J. B. Great physicists. N. Y., Holt, 1934. 

Macpherson, Hector C. Modern astronomy. N. Y., Smith, 1926. 


Periodicals. 
Physical review. V.1 (1893) to date. 
Reviews of modern physics. V.1 (1929) to date. 
Science abstracts. “A,” Physics. V.1 (1898) to date. 
Government Publications. t 
Bowditch, Nathaniel. American practical navigator... . Rev. ed. of — 
1938. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1939. (U. S. hydrographic off. — 
pub. no. 9.) | 
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United States national bureau of standards, Publications. Wash., U. S. 
govt. print. off., 1901 to date. 


Atlases and Charts. 


Barton, Samuel G., and Barton, William H. Guide to the constellations. 
3rd ed, N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1943. (McGraw-Hill astronomical 
series. ) 


Tables. 
Kaye, George W. C., and Laby, Thomas H. Tables of physical and 
chemical constants. ... 11th ed., Lond. and N. Y., Longmans, 1956. 


National research, council. Imternational critical tables. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1926-33. 7v. 
Printed in English, French, German, and Italian. 

Smithsonian institution. Smithsonian physical tables. 8th rev. ed., 
Wash., Smithsonian inst., 1933. (Smithsonian misc. coll., v. 88.) 


Background Reading. 


Einstein, Albert, and Infeld, Leopold. Evolution of physics. N. Y., 
Simon, 1938. 

Faraday, Michael. Experimental researches tn electricity. N. Y., Harper, 

} 1839-55; 3v. 

Galilei, Galileo. Dialogues concerning two new sciences. Tr. by Henry 
Crew and Alfonso de Saliro. .. . 3rd ed., rev., Northwestern univ. pr., 
1939. 

Jeans, James H. Universe around us. 4th ed., rev., N. Y., Macmillan, 
1944. 

Maxwell, J. C. Matter and motion, N. Y., Wiley, 1929. 

Newton, Isaac. Principia. Mathematical principles of natural philosophy 
and his system of the world. Tr. into Eng. by Andrew Motte in 
1729, rev. by Florian Cajori. Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. pr, 1934. 

Tyndal, John. Sound. N. Y., Crowell, 1946. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY 
Cyclopedias. 
Encyclopedia of chemical technology. N. Y., Interscience, 1947-57. 15v. 
Articles prepared by specialists. 50,000 entries indexed. 
Merck index: an encyclopedia for the chemist, pharmacist, physician, 
dentist and veterinarian, 6th ed., Rahway, N. J., Merck, 1952. 


Arranged alphabetically; lists drugs and chemicals, gives properties and 
dosages. Identification tests for drugs and chemicals used commercially. 
Numerous tables of formulas, weights, measures, equivalents, etc. 
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National formulary. 8th ed., Wash., Amer. pharmaceutical assoc., 1946. 
Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 14th rev. ed. Official 
from Nov. 1, 1947. Phila., Lippincott, 1950. 
Official drugs, formulas, and dosages. Names of drugs are given in Latin and 
English. (Epitome, 9th ed., issued in 1951.) 
Thorpe, Jocelyn F., and Whitley, M. A. Dictionary of applied chemistry. 
4th ed., Lond. and N. Y., Longmans, 1937-55. 12v. 
Alphabetical arrangement. Contains diagrams, formulas, and bibliographies. 
Wood, George B. Dispensatory of the United States of America. 25th 
ed., thoroughly rev., largely rewritten, and based upon the 15th rev. 
of the United States pharmacopoeia, and National formulary, 10th ed., 
Phila., Lippincott, 1955. 


Supplements the U.S.P. and the N.F. Contains preparations formerly official 
but not included in the most recent ed. of the Pharmacopoeia; it contains 
more explanatory material than the latter. Includes new remedial agents 
not yet official. 


Dictionaries. 
Condensed chemical dictionary. . . . Sth ed., rev. and enl., N. Y., 
Reinhold, 1956. 
Hackh, Ingo W. D., and Grant, Julius. Chemical dictionary. ... 3rd 


ed., rev. and enl. by Julius Grant. Reissue with revs. Phila. Blak- 
iston, 1946. 


Includes pronunciation and words from related sciences. Contains diagrams, 
illustrations, portraits, formulas, and brief biographical notes. 


Bibliographies. 


Bolton, Henry. Select bibliographies of chemistry [1492-1902]. Wash., 
Smithsonian inst., 1899-1904. 4v. 

Crane, Evan J., and Patterson, Austin McD. Guide to the literature of 
chemistry. 2nd ed., N. Y., Wiley, 1957. 


Lists American libraries of special interest to chemists, schentific and technical 
Organizations, and periodicals of chemical interest. 


Dyson, George. Short guide to chemical literature. N. Y., Longmans, 
1951. 

Mellon, Melvin G. Chemical publications. ... 2nd ed., N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. (International chemical ser.) 


National research council. Research information service. Bibliography 
of bibliographies on chemistry and chemical technology, 1920-24. 
Comp. by Clarence J. West and D. D. Berolzheimer. Wash., The 
council, 1925. (Bull. no. 50.) 

Ist supp., 1924-1928 [c1929]. (Bull. no. 71.) 

2nd supp., 1929-1931 [c1932]. (Bull. no. 86.) 
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Soule, Byron A. Library guide for the chemist. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1938. (International chemical ser.) 


Handbooks and Tables. 
Hodgman, Charles D. Handbook of chemistry and physics. Cleveland, 
Chemical rubber pub. co. 


Appears annually. Contains tables and diagrams; pronunciation. — List of 
common names of chemicals. Excellent general index. 


Kaye, G. W. C., and Laby, T. L. Tables of physical and chemical con- 
Stants....11th ed., N. Y., Longmans, 1956. 

Lange, Norbert A., and Forker, G. M. Handdook of chemistry... . 
9th ed., rev. and enl., Sandusky, Ohio, Handbook pub., 1957. 


Chemical and physical data frequently used in the laboratory. Mathematical 
tables and formulas. 


National research council. International critical tables. N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1926-30. 7v. 


Patents. 


Worden, Edward C. Chemical patents index. ...N. Y., Book dept., 
Chemical catalog co., 1927-34. Sv. 


Periodicals. 

British chemical abstracts. Lond., Bureau of chemical extracts. V.1 
(1926) to date. 

Chemical abstracts. Easton, Pa., American chemical soc. V.1 (1907) 
to date. 


Decennial indexes, v. 1-10 (1907-16); v. 11-20 (1917-26); v. 21-30 
(1927-36) ; v. 31-40 (1937-46). 


United States department of agriculture. Bureau of chemistry and 
soils. Bulletin. 

United States department of commerce. National bureau of standards. 
Journal of research. V.1 (1928) to date. 


United States patent office. Official gazette. V.1 (1872) to date. 


Published weekly. Includes trade-marks, designs, and labels. Decisions in 
patent cases. 


BIOLOGY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Cyclopedias. 

Bailey, Liberty H. Standard cyclopedia of horticulture. . . . N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1914-17. 6v. (Reissued in 3v., 1947.) 

Bailey, Liberty H., and Bailey, Ethel Z. Hortus... ..N .Y., Macmillan, 
1930. (Reissued, 1945.) Rev. ed., Hortus second, 1941. 


A concise dictionary of gardening, etc. Supplements the original work. 
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Cambridge natural history. Ed. by S. F. Harmer and A. E. Shipley. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1922-27. 10v. 


National geographic society. Handbooks of natural history. Wash., 
The society, 1922-35. 9v. 


Dictionaries. 


American joint committee on horticultural nomenclature. Standatdized 
plant names... . 2nd ed., Harrisburg, Pa, McFarland (pub. for 
the committee), 1942. 

Artschwager, Ernst F., and Smiley, Edwina M. Dictionary of botanical 
equivalents. Baltimore, Williams, 1925. 

German-English, Dutch-English, Italian-English, and French-English. 
Gerth van Wijk, H. L. Dictionary of plant names. Published by Dutch 
society of sciences at Haarlem, The Hague, Nijhoff, 1911-16, 2v. 

V.1: dictionary, Latin names. V.2: index. 

Henderson, Isabella F., and Henderson, W. D. Dictionary of scientific 
terms. ... Sth ed., N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1953. 

Jaeger, Edmund C. Source book of biological names and terms. 3rd ed., 
Springfield, IIl., Thomas, 1955. 


Bibliographies. 
Bay, J. Christian. Bibliographies of botany, 1870-1899. [Jena, 1909.] 
Dean, Bashford. Bibliography of fishes. Enl. and ed. by Charles R. 
Eastman. N. Y., Amer. museum of nat. history, 1916-23. 3v. 
Meisel, Max. Bibliography of American natural history: the pioneer 
century, 1769-1865. . . . Brooklyn, N. Y., Premier, 1924-29. 3v. 


Wistar institute of anatomy and biology. Bibliographical service. Phila., 
Wistar inst., 1922-36. 8v. 


Handbooks and Manuals. 


Britton, Nathaniel L., and Brown, Addison.. Illustrated flora of the 
northern United States, Canada and the British possessions from 
Newfoundland to the southern boundary of Virginia, from the 
Atlantic ocean to the 102nd meridian. 2nd ed., rev. and enl... . , 
N. Y., Scribner, 1913. 3v. 

Chapman, Frank M. Handbook of birds in eastern North America. 
2nd ed., rev., N. Y., Appleton, 1932. 

Signed articles. Maps and illustrations, bibliographies. 

Comstock, Anna B. Handbook of nature study. Ithaca, Comstock, 1939. 
Illustrations. Index and bibliography. 

Ridgway, Robert. Birds of North and Middle America. . . . Wash., 
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U.S. govt. print. off., 1901-46. 10v. (U.S. national museum bull., 


no. 50.) 
Smithsonian institution. Field collector's manual in natural history. 
Wash., Smithsonian inst., 1944. 


Periodicals. 

Abstracts of bacteriology. V.1-9 (Feb., 1917-Dec., 1925). Baltimore, 
Williams, 1917-26. 9v. 

American naturalist. Mar., 1867, to date. 

Biological abstracts. V.1 (1926) to date. 
Continues both the Abstracts of bacteriology and Botanical abstracts; excludes 
clinical medicine. 

Biological bulletin. Woods Hole, Mass., Marine biological laboratory, 
1898 to date. 

Biometrika. Cambridge, Eng., 1901 to date. 

Bird-lore (Audubon magazine, since 1940). 1899 to date. 

Botanical abstracts. (Sept. 1918-Nov., 1926.) Baltimore, Williams, 
1918-26. 15v. Index, v.1-10, 1922. 

Botanical gazette. 1875 to date. 

Natural history. Amer. museum of nat. history, v.1 (1900) to date. 

Nature magazine. V.1 (1923) to date. 

Teaching biologist. V.1 (1931) to date. 

Journal of anatomy and physiology. Lond., 1866-1916. (Now Jowur- 
nal of anatomy, 1917 to date.) 


Chapter VII 


Sociology - Political Science and 
Government « Law « History 


In the social sciences, the various government agencies—federal, 
state, and municipal—are the source of a considerable portion of the 
latest and best available information and statistics. The “survey” is 
one of the chief methods of gathering data in this field. However, some 
social scientists have recently begun to feel that the data brought out 
by surveys are not too reliable. For additional information concern- 
ing the making of surveys, consult An Outline for Making Surveys 
prepared by the U. S. Department of Commerce's Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce (Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1944). 


SOCIOLOGY 
Cyclopedias. 


Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. Ed. by E. R. A. Seligman and A. 
Johnson. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930-35, 15v. Reissued in 8v., 1948. 


Includes politics, economics, anthropology, sociology, law, penology, and 
social work. Comprehensive; almost a general encyclopedia. Numerous 
short biographies (they comprise 20 per cent of the total space) outline a 
man’s philosophy and his contributions to the social sciences. It also in- 
cludes a large number of poets and others not primarily associated with 
sociology. 


Handbooks. 


Handbook of Latin-American studies. The committee on Latin Amer- 
ican studies of the Amer. council of learned societies, etc. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard univ. pr., 1936 to date. 

Covers all phases of Latin American culture. Annotated bibliography. 

Hodge, F. W. Handbook of American Indians. Wash., Smithsonian 
instss 1912.2v. 


Includes only tribes north of Mexico. Alphabetical arrangement, illustra- 
tions, biographies, customs, institutions, and words of Indian origin. Bibliog- 
raphy. 
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Bibliographies. 


Culver, Dorothy C. Methodology of social science research: a bibliog- 
| raphy. Berkeley, Calif., Univ. of Calif. pr., 1936. 

Discusses sources, collection of data, and techniques of analysis. 

Keesing, Felix M. Culture change: an analysis and bibliography of anthro- 
_ pological sources to 1952. Stanford, Calif., Stanford univ. pr., 1953. 

| Chronological bibliography, including periodical articles. 


London bibliography of the social sciences. Lond., London school of 
economics and political science, 1931-50. 9v. 
A subject catalog; alphabetical arrangement. 


Murray, Florence. The Negro handbook. N. Y., Macmillan, 1949. 


Public affairs information service. Bulletin of the Public affairs infor- 
mation service. N. Y., Pub. aff. inform. serv., 1915 to date. 
A subject index of books, pamphlets, government and miscellaneous publi- 
cations on sociology, economics, and public affairs. Lists forthcoming meet- 
ings and other events of importance. One of the best reference sources for 
recent developments. 

Social science research council. Committee on survey of research on 
crime and criminal justice. Guide to material on crime and crim- 
imal justice. ... Prepared by Augustus F. Kuhlman... .N. Y., 


Wilson, 1929. 


University of California. Bureau of public administration. Bibliography | 
of crime and criminal justice, 1927-37....N. Y., Wilson, 1934-39. 2v. 
Supplements social science research council Guide. 

Work, Monroe M. Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America. 
N. Y., Wilson, 1928. 


A selective bibliography with about 17,000 entries. 


Customs. 


Harper's dictionary of classical literature and antiquities. Ed. by Harry 
Thurston Peck. N. Y., American book co., 1923. 


A valuable work for brief discussions of art and architecture and descriptions 
of persons, characters, books, historical events, and places prominent in 
Greek and Roman mythology. 


Sandys, John E. Companion to Latin studies. 3rd ed., Cambridge univ. 
pr., 1925. 


Index to persons, deities, and races. Also an index of Latin words and 
phrases. 


Whibley, Leonard. Companion to Greek studies. 4th ed., rev., Cam- 
bridge univ. pr. 1931. 
Covers all phases of Greek civilization in concise form. There are bibliog- 


raphies appended to most articles. Chronological tables. Index to persons, 
deities, and races. Index to places. 
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Folklore. 
Botkin, Benjamin A. Treasury of American folklore....N. Y., Crown 
[c1944]. 


Stories, songs, rhymes, ballads, and simple musical scores. Contains all 
sorts of elusive material; sources are given. 


Eastman, Mary H. Index to fairy tales, myths, and legends. 2nd ed., 
rev. and enl., Bost., Faxon, 1926. Supp. 1937. : 

Frazer, James G. Golden bough. N. Y., Macmillan, 1935. 12v. (Also in 
a-lv. abridged ed.) . 
A study of magic and religion. V.t2 contains a bibliography and a 
thorough general index. : 


Frazer, James G. Aftermath: a supplement to the golden bough. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1937. 

Funk and Wagnalls standard dictionary of folklore, mythology, and 
legend. Ed. by M. Leach. N. Y., Funk, 1949-50. 2v. 


Statistics. . 
Kurtz, Albert K., and Edgerton, Harold A. Statistical dictionary of 
terms and symbols. N. Y., Wiley, 1939. 
Statistical abstracts of the United States. 1878 to date. 
Webb, Augustus D. New dictionary of statistics. Lond., Routledge; 
N. Y., Dutton, 1911. 
Yearbook of the United Nations. 1946 to date. 


Background Reading. 
Boas, Franz. Anthropology and modern life... . Rev. ed., N. Y., Nor- 
ton, 1932, 
Giddings, F. H. Principles of sociology. N. Y., Macmillan, 1906. 
Malthus, T. R. Essay on population. N. Y., Dutton, 1909. 2v. (Every- 
man’s lib.) 
President's research committee on social trends. Recent social trends 
in the U. S. U.S. govt. print. off., 1933. 2v. 
Spencer, Herbert. Principles of sociology. N. Y., Appleton, 1901-02. 3v. 
Sumner, W. G. Folkways. Bost., Ginn, 1907. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 
Bibliographies. 
Bemis, Samuel F., and Griffin, G. G. Guide to the diplomatic history 
of the United States, 1775-1921... . Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., | 
1935. 
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Burchfield, Laverne. Student's guide to materials in political science. 


...N. Y., Hole [c1935]. 


Thorough and well-annotated bibliography of general reference books on 
the subject. 


ocuments on American foreign relations. Published for the Council on 
_ foreign relations. N. Y., Harper, 1939 to date. Annual. 

asse, Adelaide R. Index to United States documents relating to foreign 

affairs, 1828-1861. Wash., Carnegie inst., 1914-21. 3v. (Carnegie 

inst. pub., no. 185.) 

Index to the reports of Congress, opinions of the attorney-general, etc. 
Seckler-Hudson, Catheryn. Bibliography in public administration. 

4th ed., Wash., D. C., Amer. univ. pr., 1953. 


Wilcox, Jerome K. Official war publications (formerly: Official de- 
fense publications). Berkeley, Calif., Bureau of pub. admin., Univ. 
of Calif., Sept.. 1941, to the end of the war. V.1-9. 


A guide to state and federai publications. V.9 contains some Canadian 
entries. 


Cyclopedias. 

Cyclopedia of American government. Ed. by A. C. McLaughlin and 
_A. B. Hart. N. Y., Appleton, 1914. 3v. (Reprinted without change 
by Smith, N. Y., 1949.) 


Basic information. Articles on constitutional and international law. Biog 
raphies. Articles on foreign topics of interest to Americans. 


Inter-American affairs. N. Y., Columbia univ. pr., 1941 to date. 


An annual survey containing monographs by experts. Statistical tables; 
Inter-American chronology for the year. 


Ogg, Frederic A., and Zink, Harold. Modern foreign governments. 
Rev. ed., N. Y., Macmillan, 1953. 

Topical arrangement. Alphabetical index. 

Palgrave, Robert H. 1. Palgrave's dictionary of political economy. Lond., 
Macmillan, 1923-26. 3v. 

See complete entry on p. 53. 

Political handbook of the world; parliaments, parties, and press. Ed. by 
Walter H. Mallory. N. Y., Council on foreign relations, 1927 to date. 
Arranged alphabetically by country. 

Smith, Edward C., and Zurcher, Arnold J. New dictionary of American 
politics. Rev. ed., N. Y., Barnes and Noble, 1955. 


Collections. 


Constitutions of nations. Compiled by Amos J. Peaslee. Concord, 
N. H., Rumford pr., 1950. 3v. 
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Debates. 
Great Britain. Parliament. Parlsamentary debates. 1803 to date. (Pub- 


lisher varies. ) 


Ise to 4th series, 1803-1908, are unofficial; 5th series, 1909 to date, is 
official, complete and verbatim reports. 


General indéx to 1st and 2nd series. Lond., Baldwin, 1834. 2v. 


United States congress. Congresssonal record. . . . Wash. U. S. govt. 


print. off., 1873 to date. 


Issued daily while Congress is in session. Proceedings, speeches, and debates 
are aupted in full. Voting record. Contains a variety of miscellaneous 
materials 


University debaters’ annual. N. Y., Wilson, 1915 to date. 


Political Geography. 
World political geography. Edited by G. Etzel Pearcy and Russell H. 
Fifield. 2nd ed., N. Y., Crowell, 1957. 


Contains numerous maps. 


Directories and Manuals. 

Book of the states... . Chicago, Council of state governments, 1935 
to date. 
Issued biennially. A directory of states. Statistical tables. 

Municipal year book. Chicago, International city manager's assoc., 1934 
to date. 


Monographs by authorities. Selected bibliographies. A summary of the 
acitivities and statistical data of American Cities. 


United States congress. Biographical directory of the American con- 
gress, 1774-1949. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1950. 


Lists executive officers, members of each Congress. Biographies are arranged 
alphabetically. 


United States congress. House manual. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 
1824 to date. 


A manual of procedure for the transaction of business in the House of 
Representatives. Lists members, committees, and key government officials. 


United States congress. Official congressional directory for the use of 


the U. S. congress. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1809 to date. 


Published every session. Names and addresses of persons who hold office. 
Names of members of Congress are arranged by states. 


United States congress. Senate manual. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 
1820 to date. 
Lists rules, committees, etc. An tndexed copy of the U. S. Constitution. 
United States government organization manual, Wash., D. C., General 
Services Administration. 1935 to date. 


Shows the structure of the government and lists key personnel. 
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LAW 
Dictionaries and Manuals. 


Ballentine, Arthur J. Law dictionary with pronunciations. Rochester, 
N. Y., Lawyers cooperative pub. co., 1948. 


Black, Henry C. Black’s law dictionary... . 4th ed., St. Paul, West, 1951. 


Bouvier, John. Bouvier’s law dictionary and concise encyclopedia. 3rd 
| rev. (8th ed.), St. Paul, West, 1914. 3v. 
The standard American law dictionary. 
Corpus juris... .N. Y., Amer. law book co. V. 1-72. 1914-37. 
- The whole body of the law as based on reported decisions. Supersedes the 
Cyclopedia of Law. 
Corpus juris secundum, N. Y., Amer. law bk. co. V. 1-98. (Additional 
volumes in preparation. ) 
American law; will contain all cases since 1658. 


Cyclopedia of law and procedure. N. Y., Amer. law bk. co., 1901-12. 
40v. Index and concordance. ... 1913. 

Price, Miles O., and Bitner, Harry. Effective legal research: a practical 
manual of law books and their use. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1953. 

United States code ... containing the general and permanent laws of 
the United States in force on Jan. 2, 1947. Wash., D. C.,, U. S. govt. 
print. off. 1947-48. 4v. Supp. 1948 to date. 

United States national archives. Division of the federal register. Code 
of federal regulations of the United States of America having gen- 
eral applicability, and legal effect in force Dec. 31, 1948. Wash., 
U. S. govt. print. off., 1949. Annual supplements. 

Subject index. 

United States statutes. Statutes at large of the United States of America. 
V.1 (1845) to date. 

Includes concurrent resolutions, recent treaties and conventions, executive 
proclamations and agreements. Issued at the end of each session of Congress. 

United States treaties. Treaties and other international acts of the Unit- 
ed States of America. Ed. by Hunter Miller. Wash., U. S. govt. print. 
off., 1931-48. 8v. (1776-1863). 

United States treaties and other international agreements. Wash., U. S. 
govt. print. off., v, 1 (1950) to date. 


HISTORY 
Atlases. 


Muir's historical atlas: ancient, medieval and modern. N. Y., Barnes 
& Noble, 1956. 
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Paullin, Charles O. Atlas of the historical geography of the Unitec 
States... . Ed. by John K. Wright, Carnegie inst. of Wash. and the 
Amer. geog. soc. of N. Y., 1932. 188 maps on 166 numbered plates. 
Description of plates with reference to other works on the same subject. 

Shepherd, W. R. Historical atlas. 8th ed., rev. and enl., 1956. N. Y., 


Barnes & Noble. . 
Covers the period from ca. 2100 B.C. to 1955 A.D. 


General Works. 


Cambridge ancient history. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923-39. 12v. and Sv. 
plates. 

Cambridge mediaeval history. N. Y., Macmillan, 1911-36. 8v. 

Cambridge modern history. N. Y., Macmillan, 1902-26, 14v. (Cheaper 
edition, with bibliographies omitted, 13v., 1934.) 

Encyclopaedia of world history. A tev. and modernized version of 
Ploetz’s Epitome; comp. and ed. by William Langer and others. 
Revised ed., Bost., Houghton, 1952. 

New Cambridge modern history. N.Y., Cambridge univ. pr., 1957-. 
(In progress. To be 14v.) 


Histories—British Empire. 


Cambridge history of the British Empire. N. Y., Cambridge univ. pr., 
1929-45. 8v. 


Histories—United States. 


American nation. ... Ed. by Albert Bushnell Hart. ... N. Y. and Lond. 
Harper, 1904-18. 28v. 


Each volume is written by an authority. A detailed bibliography of sources 
is ale at the end of each volume. V.28 is a detailed index to the whole 
wor 


Dictionary of American history. Ed. by James Truslow Adams. 2nd ed., 
N. Y., Scribner, 1942. 6v. (including index). 


Designed as a companion work to the Dictionary of American biography. 
Therefore, all biographical sketches have been eliminated. There are ap- 
proximately 6,400 separate articles, each written by an expert. Articles 
are arranged alphabetically. There is an elaborate index. The bibliographical 
entries were chosen for their general availability. 

Harper’s encyclopaedia of United States history. ... New ed., entirely 
rev. and enl... . by Benson John Lossing. N. Y., Harper, 1912. 10v. 
Covers the period from 548 A.D. to 1912. Alphabesiens arrangement. 
Profusely illustrated with maps, portraits, facsimiles, etc. 

Harvard guide to American history. Compiled by Oscar Handlin e¢ al. 
Cambridge, Harvard univ. pr., 1954. : 
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ageant of America. ... Ralph Henry Gabriel, ed. New Haven, Yale 
univ. pr., 1925-29. 15v. 
Pictorial social history of the U.S. V.15 is Annals of American Sport. 
Winsor, Justin. Narrative and critical history of America. Bost., Hough- 
ton, 1884-89. 8v. 


Still useful for its illustrations and extensive bibliographical notes. 


Bibliographies. 

seers, Henry P. Bibliographies in American history. ... Rev. and enl. 
ed., N. Y., Wilson, 1942. 

Includes monographs and manuscript material. 

Bemis, Samuel F., and Griffin, Grace G. . . . Guide to the diplomatic 
history of the United States, 1775-1921... . Wash., U. S. govt. print. 
off., 1935. 

Bibliography of British history. Joint publication of the Royal hist. 
soc. and the Amer. hist. assoc. Oxford, Oxford univ. pr., 1928-51. 
V.1-3. 


V.1: Tudor period, 1485-1603. V.2: Stuart period, 1603-1714. V.3: 18th cen- 
tury, 1714-89. This work continues Gross. 


Channing, Edward, and others. Guide to the study and reading of 
American history. Rev. and augm. ed., Bost., Ginn, 1912. 

A classified bibliography; covers the period up to 1910. Author, title, and 
‘subject index. 

Coulter, Edith M., and Gerstenfeld, Melanie. Historical bibliographies. 
. .. Berkeley, Calif., Univ. of Calif. pr, 1935. 

Supplements the Guide to historical literature. 

Griffin, Appleton P. C. Bibliography of American historical societies. 
... 2nd ed., rev. and enl. Wash., 1907. (In Amer. hist. assoc. An- 
nual report, 1905., v.2.) 

Includes the Dominion of Canada. Arranged alphabetically, by society. 
Author and subject index. 

Srifin, Grace G., and Louraine, Dorothy M. Writings on American 
history. 1906 to date. Wash., U.S. govt. print. off. (In American 
hist. assoc. Annual report, 1936 to date.) 


Sross, Charles. Sources of literature in English history from the earliest 
times to 1485. 2nd ed., rev. and enl., 1915. (Reprinted by Peter 
Smith, 1951.) 

Guide to historical literature. Ed. by George Matthew Dutcher . . . and 
others. N. Y., Macmillan, 1931. (Reissued in 1949.) 


A valuable one-volume bibliographical guide to ancient, medieval, and modern 
history. Critical notes; cross reference. 
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International bibliography of historical sciences. N. Y., Wilson, 
1926-49. V.1-14 and 16 (1947). 


Larned, Josephus N. Literature of American history. Bost., Amer. lib. 
assoc., 1902. Supp. for 1900-01. Ed. by Philip P. Wells. 1902. 

MacDonald, William. Documentary source book of American history. 
1606-1926. . . . 3rd ed., rev., N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 

Smithsonian institution. War background studies. Wash., Smithsonian 
inst., 1942 to date. 
Lists of references and selected bibliographies. 

Thompson, James W. History of historical writing. 2v. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1942. 

United States national archives. Guide to material in the national 
archives. Wash., U.S. govt. print. off., 1940. (Pub. no. 14.) 

Writings on American history. 1902-03. Princeton, N. J., Lib. bk. store, 
1904; Carnegie inst., 1905. 2v. 

Writings on American history. 1906 to date. (Annual.) Publisher varies. 


Chronologies. 
Keller, Helen R. Dictionary of dates, N. Y., Macmillan, 1934. 2v. 


Arranged by countries. From earliest times to the end of 1930. 

Langer, William L., ed. Encyclopaedia of world history. Bost., Houghton 
Mifflin co:, Rev. ed., 1952. 
A revised and enlarged edition of Ploetz's Epitome. 

Putnam, George P. Putnam's dictionary of events. N. Y., Grosset, 1936. 
Chronologica! and parallel arrangement. 


Steinberg, S. H. Historical Tables. N. Y., St. Martin, 4th ed., 1956. 
Yearbooks. 


Appleton’s annual cyclopedia and register of important events. . 
N. Y., Appleton, 1862-1903. 42v. 
Arranged alphabetically. 

Annual register. 1758 to date. Lond., Longmans, 1761 to date. 


Contemporary view of events. Reproduces important public documents. Lists 
important books published during the year. 


Stateman’s yearbook. Lond, and N. Y., Macmillan, 1864 te date. 


Current information about the governments of the world. Statistics on produc- 
tion, agriculture, commerce, and industry. 


Manuals and Guides. 
George, H. B. Relations of geography and history. Oxford, Oxford 
univ. pr., 1930. , 
Hockett, H. C. Critical method in historical research and writing. 3rd 
ed., N. Y., Macmillan, 1955. 
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Jusserand, J. J., and others. Writing of history. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 

Kraus, Michael. Writing of American history. Norman, Okla., Univ. of 
Okla. pr., 1953. 

Langlois, C. V., and Seignobos, C. Introduction to the study of history. 
Shanghai, Commercial pr., 1928. 

Paetow, Louis John. Guide to the study of medieval history. Rev. ed., 
IN... ¥,,shetorts,.1931. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Study of history. 10v. V. I-III, 2nd ed., 1935; 
V. IV-VI, 1939. (Vols. I-VI available in a one-volume abridgment 
ed. by D. C. Somervell. N. Y., Oxford univ. pr., 1947.) V. VII-X, 
1954. (One-volume abridgment, ed. by Somervell, 1957.) 

Vincent, J. M. Historical research... .N.Y., Smith, 1929. 


Periodicals. 
American historical review. V.1 (1895) to date. 
Decennial indexes. 


Current history. Phila., Events pub. co. (Dec. 1914-June 1941. In 
June, 1941, combined with Events.) 1941 to date. 


English historical review. V.1 (1886) to date. 


Journal of modern history. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago pr. V.1 (1929) 
_ to date. 


Chapter VIII 


Economics and Business 


Economics and Business. A number of agencies in the federal 
government are important sources of information concerning the 
subjects of economics and business. Among these are the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of the Census, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Other organizations which publish worth- 
while material in this field include: the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, the National Industrial Conference Board, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, and the National Research Council. 


Cyclopedias. 
Munn, Glenn G. Encyclopedia of banking and finance. Rev. ed. with 
supp., N. Y., Bankers pub. co., 1955. 
See annotated entry on p. 53. 
Graham, Irwin. Encyclopedia of advertising, N. Y., Fairchild, 1952. 
Palgrave, Robert H. I. Palgrave's dictionary of political economy. Lond., 
Macmillan, 1923-26. 3v. 
See complete entry on p. 53. 
Williams, Robert I. Encyclopedia of accounting systems. N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1956. 5v. 


Bibliographies. 

Batson, Harold E. Select bibliography of modern economic theory 
1870-1929. N. Y., Dutton, 1930. 

Coman, Edwin T. Sources of bussness information. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
1949. 
A bibliographical handbook. 

Eales, Laura A. Directories for the business man. N. Y., Special lib. 


assoc., 1938. 


A list of 975 directories, most of them published after 1933. An alpha- 
betical subject index. : 
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pects libraries association. Commercial technical group. Guide to 


~~ business facts and figures. N. Y., Special lib. assoc., 1937. 

Business reference sources; an index and descriptive list. 

United States department of commerce. Bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. Market research sources. Wash. U. S. govt. 


print. off., 1926 to date. (Domestic commerce ser.) 


“A guide to information on domestic marketing emanating from offices of the 

federal government, state governments, colleges, universities, and founda- 
tions, publishers of books and trade directories, and from commercial or- 
ganizations.” 


Indexes. 


Hasse, Adelaide R. Index to economic material in the documents of 
the United States. Wash., Carnegie inst., 1907-22. l6v. 


Industrial arts index. 1913 to date. N. Y., Wilson, 1913 to date. 
A subject index to a selected list of engineering, trade and business peri- 


odicals. 
Collections. 


Birdseye, Clarence F. Encyclopedia of general business and legal forms. 
N. Y., Baker, 1924. 
Alphabetical arrangement. All types of legal forms. 


Yearbooks. 


Commodity year book. Master edition, 1942. N. Y., Commodity research 
bureau, 1942. 
Covers important raw and finished products. Alphabetically arranged. 
Commodity year book. N. Y., Commodity research bureau, 1939 to date. 


Economic almanac. N. Y., National indust. conference board, 1940 to 
date. 
Useful facts about government, business, and labor. Cost of living indexes. 


International labor directory and handbook. Ed. by Jack Schuyler. 2nd 
ed., N. Y., Praeger, 1955. 


Detailed information on labor organizations and related groups. 


Dictionaries. 


Crowell’s dictionary of business and finance. Rev. ed., N. Y., Crowell, 
1930. 
Alphabetical arrangement with cross reference. 

Henius, Frank. Dictionary of foreign trade. 2nd ed., N. Y., Prentice- 
Hall, 1947. 

Sloan, Harold S., and A. J. Zurcher. Dictionary of economics. 3rd ed., 
rev., N. Y., Barnes & Noble, 1958. 
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Handbooks. 
Bogen, J. I., Financial handbook. 3rd ed., rev., N. Y., Ronald, 1952. 


Contains inforatitios on business law, Mhadtet statements, and export-import 
regulations. 


Peterson, Florence. American labor unions. Rev. ed., N. Y., Harper, 1952. 
Special libraries association. Handbook of commen and financial, 
information services. N. Y., Special lib. assoc., 1944. 


An alphabetical list of organizations. Subject snd title index. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. 


Statistics. 


Hauser, Philip M.; and Leonard, William R. Government statistics for 
business use. 2nd ed., N. Y., Wiley, 1956. 


Chapters prepared by experts. Includes: income, manufacturing, minerals, 
agriculture, transportation, international trade, money, credit, banking, prices, 
labor, population, and housing. Selected list of publishers and authors. 


United Nations statistical office. Statistical yearbook, 1948 to date. 
Lake Success, N. Y., 1949 to date. 

United States dept. of commerce. Bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Consumer market data handbook. Wash. U. S. govt. 


print. off., 1939. (Domestic commerce ser., no. 102.) 


Twenty-five items of marketing information are broken down by state, county, 
cities and towns (with a population of 2,500 or more) wherever possible. 
Arranged alphabetically by states. 


Directories. 
Judkins, C. J. Directory of national trade associations. Wash., U. S. govt. 
print. off., 1956. 


Approximately 16,000 local, national, and community organizations are listed. 


Kelly’s directory of merchants, manufacturers, shippers. Lond., Kelly's 
directories, 1799 to date. 2v. 
V.1 deals with Great Britain, British Empire and Commonwealth, etc. 
V.2 covers all other countries. 

Thomas’ register of American manufacturers. 1905 to date. 4v. 


A purchasing guide. Attempts to list all American manufactures atic 
primary sources of supply. Classified according to type of business; als¢ 
alphabetically by name of the firm. 


Chapter IX 


sychology ¢ Education ¢ Philosophy 


PSYCHOLOGY 
_ Cyclopedias. 
Baldwin, James M. Dictionary of philosophy and psychology. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1901-05. 3v. in 4. (Reissued in 1949 by Smith, N. Y.) 
Out of date, but still useful. Physiology and diagrams are still good. V.3 


is a subject bibliography. Terminology is given in English, French, German, 
and Italian. 


Harriman, Philip L. New dictionary of psychology. N. Y., Philosophical 
lib., 1946. 

Dictionaries, 

Harriman, Philip L. Dictionary of psychology. N. Y., Philosophical 
lib., 1947. 

Hinsie, Leland E., and Shatzky, Jacob. Psychiatric dictionary with ency- 
clopedic treatment of modern terms. 2nd ed. with supp., N. Y., Oxford 
univ. pr., 1953. 

Warren, Howard C. Dictionary of psychology. Bost., Houghton 
[c1934]. 

South, Earl B. Dictionary of terms used in measurement and guidance. 
N. Y., Psychological corp., 1938. 


Bibliographies. 

Harvard University. List of books in psychology. Rev. ed., Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard univ. pr., 1955. 

National research council. Research information service. Bibliography 
of bibliographies on psychology. 1900-1927. Wash., National re- 
search council, 1928. (Bull. no. 65.) 

Psychological index. 1894-1935. Princeton, N. J., published for the 
Amer. psychological assoc. by Psychological review co. 42v. Work 
carried on by Psychological Abstracts, 1927 to date. 

Classified bibliography of publications for the year. 
Rand, Benjamin. Bibliography of philosophy, psychology and cognate 
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subjects. N. Y., Macmillan, 1905, 2v. 
Identical with the 3rd volume of Baldwin. 
Handbooks. 
Daniel, Robert S., and Louttit, Chauncey M. Professional problems in 
psychology. N. Y.; Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Includes annotated bibliography. 
Periodicals. 
Psychological abstracts. V.1 (1927) to date. 


Now published monthly. Includes material in all languages. 


EDUCATION 
Cyclopedias. 
Monroe, Paul. Cyclopedia of education. N. Y., Macmillan, 1911-13. 
Sv. Op. 


Articles are arranged alphabetically; they are written by experts and signed. 
Numerous cross references. Portions are out of date, but still useful for 
historical material. There is no information on the progressive education 
movement. Excellent article on the education of the blind by Helen Keller. 


Monroe, Walter S. Encyclopaedia of educational research. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 2nd ed., 1950. 
Generally includes all writing up until July, 1939; there are some more 


recent. Numerous contributors; alphabetical arrangement. Articles are 
short, signed, and have appended bibliographies. 


Dictionaries. 
Good, Carter V. Dictionary of education. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1945. 


Includes foreign as well as English terms and gives pronunciation. 


Biographical directories. 


Rivlin, Harry N. Encyclopaedia of modern education. N. Y., Philo- 
sophical lib. [c1943]. 
Designed for teachers, public spirited citizens and psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, pediatricians, social workers, journalists, and legislators and all others 
whose work brings them into contact with the schools. Attempts to achieve 
objectivity on controversial subjects by presenting articles prepared by expo- 
nents of different points of view or various points of view in the same 
article. “Modern” is not used in the sense of an evaluation. Alphabetical 
arrangement; articles are signed with initials. Most articles have selected 
bibliographies. 

Cattell, Jaques. Directory of American scholars. 3rd ed., N.Y., Bowker, 
1957. 
Lists 17,000 United States and Canadian scholars. 

Cattell, Jaques. Leaders in education. 3rd ed., N. Y., Science pr., 1948. 


Contains about 11,000 short biographies of BLN. pee persons working 
in the field of education. 
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Yearbooks. 


Kandel, I. L. Educational yearbook of the international institute of 
Teachers college, Columbia university. N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia univ., 1924-44. 


Educational theories and practices of the world. Chapters on various 
countries written by experts. Bibliographies at the end of each article. 


Directories. 

American universities and colleges. Ed. by Mary Irwin. 7th ed., Wash., 
Amer. council on education, 1956. 

United States federal security agency. Office of education. Educational 
directory. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1912 to date. 


Anoual. 
Bibliographies. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and summaries in 
education to July 1935. N. Y., Wilson, 1936. 


Lists approximately 4,000 annotated bibliographies and summaries, under 
author and subject, in one alphabet. 


United States federal security agency. Office of education. Recent theses 
in education. 


Annual. “An annotated list of . . . theses deposited with the Office of 
Education and available for loan.” 


United States federal security agency. Doctors’ theses in education. 
Prepared by Ruth A. Gray. 
An annotated jist of 797 theses arranged by subject. 

Education index. 1929 to date. N. Y., Wilson, 1932 to date. 


Issued monthly; annual cumulations. Classified list of recent books. In- 
cludes pamphlets, yearbooks, and reviews. 


Handbooks, Manuals, and Guides. 


Alexander, Carter, and Burke, Arvid J. How to locate educational. infor- 
mation and data. N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., rev. and 
enl., 1951. 


Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in psychology and education. 4th ed., N. Y., 
Longmans, 1953. 


Good, Carter V., and others. Methodology of educational research. 
N. Y., Appleton-Century [c1941]. 


_ Selected references at the end of each chapter. Selected supplementary 
bibliography; 1936-41, pp. 864-872A. 

Greene, Harry A., and Jorgensen, Albert N. Use and interpretation of 
high school tests. N. Y., Longmans, 1937. 


Selected bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Lists of standardized 
tests. 
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Statistics. 


United States federal security agency. Office of education. Bienntal 
survey of education. Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1916-18 to date. 


Periodicals. 
School and soctety. V.1 (1915) to date. 
School life. V.1 (1918) to date. 
United States office of education. Bulletin. 1906 to date. 


Additional Sources. For additional information on all phases of 
education, consult the publications of the U. S. Office of Education, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
General Education Board, and the various accrediting agencies for 
secondary schools and colleges. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Cyclopedias. 
Baldwin, James M. Dictionary of philosophy and psychology. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1901-05. 3v. in 4. (Reissued in 1949.) 
See complete entry on p. 91. 
Dictionaries. 
Runes, Dagobert D. Dictionary of philosophy. N. Y., Philosophical 
lib., 1942. 
Bibliographies. 
Hope, Richard. Guide to readings in philosophy. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Edwards bros., 1939. 
Histories. 


Avey, Albert E. Handbook in the history of philosophy, College Outline 
Series, N. Y., Barnes and Noble, 1954. 

Dewey, John. Reconstruction in philosophy. N. Y., Holt, 1920. (Reissued 
by Beacon pr., 1948.) 

Clark, Gordon H. Thales to Dewey: a history of philosophy. Boston, 
Houghton, 1957. 

Fuller, Benjamin ‘A. G. History of philosophy. 3rd ed., N. Y., Holt, 
1959 2:10 1, 

Gilson, Etienne H. Spirit of medieval philosophy. N. Y., Scribner, 
1936. 

Joad, Cyril E. M. Introduction to modern philosophy. N. Y., Oxford, 
1924 
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: McClure, Matthew T. Early philosophers of Greece. N. Y., Appleton- 
Century, 1935. 
Perry, Ralph B. Philosophy of the recent past. N. Y., Scribner, 1926. 
Rogers, Arthur K. Students’ history of philosophy. 3rd ed., N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1932. 
Runes, Dagobert D. Twentieth century philosophy. N. Y., Philo- 
sophical lib., 1943. 
Sorley, William R. History of English philosophy. Cheaper ed., Lond., 
Cambridge univ. pr., 1937. 
Townsend, Harvey G. Philosophical ideas in the United States. N. Y., 
Amer. bk. co., 1934. 
Windelband, William. History of ancient philosophy. 3rd ed., N. Y., 
Scribner, 1899. 


Background Reading. 
Spaulding, Edward G. “Philosophy,” in W. A. Nielson, Roads to 
Knowledge. New and enl. ed., N. Y., Norton [c1937], pp. 291-318. 


Discusses the six major problems of philosophy. Outlines the whole field of 
human knowledge and culture with which philosophy is concerned. 


Periodicals. 
Journal of philosophy. V. 1 (1934) to date. 


Chapter X 


Music e Theater ¢ Fine Arts 
MUSIC 


American council of learned societies. Committee on musicology. Bzbls- 
ography of periodical literature in musicology and allied fields. No. 
1, 1938-39. No. 2, Oct. 1, 1939- Sept. 30, 1940. Wash., Committee 
on musicology of the A.C.L.S., 1940-43. 


Annotated entries. Separate author and subject indexes. Subsequent issues 
will be prepared under the supervision of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress. 


Grove, George. Grove’s dictionary of music and musicians, Ed. by Eric 
Blom. 5th ed., N. Y., St. Martins, 1954, 9v. 


This is the standard reference work in the field of music. Alphabetical 
arrangement. Includes excellent articles on musical instruments and orches- 
tras. Selected bibliographies are appended to most articles. Themes from 
musical works are listed. 


Scholes, Percy A. Oxford companion to music. 9th ed., N. Y., Oxford 


univ. pr., 1950. 
Alphabetical arrangement. Essays on national music. Also contains bio- 
graphical material, tables of notation and nomenclature, and a pronouncing 
glossary. 

Thompson, Oscar. Internatsonal cyclopedia of music and musicians. 
7th ed., rev., N. Y., Dodd, 1956. 


Alphabetical arrangement. Brief articles by authorities. Biographical ma- 
terial. Complete lists of the published works of composers. Contains the 
condensed plots and the principal characters for more than 200 operas. 
Most articles have appended bibliographies. Pronouncing dictionary of 
subjects and proper names. There is also a bibliographical appendix which 
lists about 3,500 books on the principal musical subjects. 


THE THEATER 


Baker, Blanch M. Theatre and allied arts. N. Y., Wilson, 1952. 
An annotated list of 6,000 books. 
Sobel, Bernard. Theatre handbook and digest of plays. Oth ed., rev. and 
enl., N. Y., Crown, 1948. 
Individual articles are written by authorities; popular treatment. Alpha- 
betical arrangement. Includes biographical material and a bibliography. 
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The player's library. Lond., Faber, 1950. Periodic supplements. 

The catalog of the library of the British Drama League. 

| ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

Bryan, Michael. Bryan’s dictionary of painters and engravers. New ed., 

rev. and enl., N. Y., Macmillan, 1903-05. Sv. 
Contains some bibliographies. Illustrations. 

Champlin, John D., and Perkins, Charles C. Cyclopedia of painters 
and painting. N. Y., Empire state bk. co., 1927. 4v. 
The bibliographical dictionary contains contemporaries. Famous paintings 
are described under the name of the subject. Bibliography. 

Christensen, Erwin O. The index of American design. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1950. 

Fielding, Mantle. Dictionary of American painters, engravers, sculptors. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1945. 
Nearly 8,000 articles are listed. Includes both biographical and critical 
material. 


Fletcher, Bannister. History of architecture on the comparative me- 
thod for students, craftsmen, and amateurs. 17th ed., N. Y., Scribner, 
1956. 


_ Characteristic features of architectural orders are brought to light by means 
of comparing one style with another. There are about 4,000 illustrations. 
Contains a glossary. 

Gardner, Helen. Art through the ages. 3rd ed., N. Y., Harcourt [c1948.]. 
Covers the period from primitive times to the 20th century. Chapters are 
arranged chronologically for the various cultures. Bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter. Appendix contains a selected list of art periodicals 
and selected bibliography of works on esthetics, theory, and practice; also 
a glossary of technical terms. 


Lucas, E. Louise. Books on art: a foundation list, Rev. ed., Cambridge, 
Mass., Fogg museum of art, Harvard univ., 1952. 


A selected and classified list. Includes minor arts such as ivory carving, 
jewelry, etc. Works about painters are listed alphabetically by author under 
the names of the painters. 


Reinach, Salomon. Apollo: an illustrated manual of the history of art 
throughout the ages. Tr. from the French by Florence Simmonds. 
New ed., rev. by author, N. Y., Scribner, 1935. 

Covers the development of art Srcin its earliest origins through the 19th 
century. There are bibliographies at the end of each chapter; works pri- 
marily on archaeology rather than on art history have been excluded. 

Robb, D. M. Harper history of painting. N. Y., Harper, 1951. 

Includes bibliographies. 


Runes, Dagobert D., and Schrickel, Harry G. Encyclopedia of the arts. 
N. Y., Philosophical lib. 1945. 


Music, dance, sculpture, painting, architecture, decoration. 
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Chapter XI 
Specimen Papers 


Two undergraduate papers and a professional paper are appended 
for study. The student should turn to these for examples and illus- 
trations of the documentary procedures discussed in Chapter IV. 
Except for the fact that only one side of a sheet should be used in 
manuscripts, one is typed in a form that may serve as a model for 
most class purposes. 

The papers show slight variations. Study these; but note that once a 
form of documentary report has been adopted, it must be consistently 
observed. 

The professional paper is a good illustration of ellipsis in some 
documentary reference. 
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THE SATIRIC WORK OF THOMAS MOORE 
Edna Vaughn 

Introduction 

In his own day Thomas Moore (1779-1852) held a 
position in public favor second only to that of 
Byron and that of Scott. If other evidence 
were wanting, the Longmans' offer for the unwritten 
Lalla Rookh of £3000, up to that time the highest 
price paid for a single poem, would be sufficient 
proof of his great reer eh oy eels The brilliant 
entrance made by this son of a petty Dublin trades- 
are into the most polite of London circles is 
usually attributed to his personal charm and his 
gift as a singer and Rina ttn tet Job h eerste. Sa! 
undoubtedly true that a part, and a good part, of 


his contemporary fame was due to his satires, es- 


1. John P. Gunning, Moore: poet and patriot, 
Dublin, Hennessey, 1900, p. 232. 


2 For biography see Gunning, op, cit. and Henry 


M. Jones, The harp that once--a chronicle of 
the life of Thomas Moore, N. Y., Harper, 1957. 


a. For a list of the famous, songs see Jones, 
Op. eit. 2 pp. 189-91. 
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pecially to the political squibs which, for full 
twenty-five years, he contributed regularly to 
the Morning Chronicle and the London Times. 
These satires, both prose and verse, are particu- 
larly interesting in the light of the events 
which called them forth, and in the information 
they give of Moore's attitude towards men and 
mre eae alee 

The period covered by the life of Moore was 
one of social and political unrest. The reforms 
promised by the Revolution of 1688, and heralded 
by the awakening on the Continent, had not been 
realized. The great body of the English people 
was still unrepresented in Parliament. The 
Catholics and the Nonconformists were deprived 
of the right to vote or to hold office. There 
were opportunities enough for satiric warfare, 
and perhaps no man was better fitted for the pur- 
pose than Thomas Moore, an Irish-Catholic of 


liberal tendencies with a talent for song writing. 


I. Juvenile Efforts 


For information concerning Moore's juvenile 


4. Moore was acquainted with many people of in- 
portance and position. 
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Satires, we are obliged to consult his Journal, 
published shortly after the death of the poet. He 
tried his hand at political squib-writing as early 
as 1795, when, a boy of sixteen, he wrote for the 
entertainment of a patriotic society in Dublin 

an Ode to his Majesty King Stephen, a burlesque 
in the style of Peter Pindar on the power and 
privileges of English Be Rane RG While at the 
University of Dublin, not much later, he presented 
as candidate for a literary prize offered by the 
Historical Society a rimed satire on several ob- 
noxious fellows of Trinity College, An Ode upon 
Nothing with Notes by Trismegistus Rustifustius, 
ere although this effort was warmly received by 
the Historical Society, it was not approved by 


the University Officers, and, to avoid strife, 
8 
Moore withdrew the manuscript. 


After obtaining his degree in 1799, Moore went 
to London to register at the Middle Temple to study 
law. Soon afterwards he published a successful 


translation of the odes of Anacreon, and its 


5. John Russell, ed., Memoirs, journals, and Cor- 


respondence of Thomas Moore, 8 vols., 
London, John Murray, 1853-56. 


6. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 44-45. 

7. Ibid., loc. cit. 

8. Jones says that Moore withdrew the manuscript 
to avoid strife. See Jones, op cit., pp. 66-67. 
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success drove legal studies from the poet's mind. 
Following this successful translation he began 
experiment in political satire. With these ef- 
forts he made his first important contributions to 


satire. 


Il. Political. Satires 

In 1808 Moore published anonymously two satiri- 
cal poems, Corruption and Intolerance; these, 
anonymously also, in 1809, he followed with The 
Sceptic. In Corruption he traces the ill-effects 
on Ireland of the Revolution of 1688. The reforms 
which had been promised had not been realized, and 
Moore attacked the Portland branch of the Whig 
party which was on the verge of uniting with the 
Tories: 


But bees on flowers alighting, cease their hum 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb. 9 


No less sharply drawn is the pen portrait of 
Castlereagh, long the enemy of Ireland: 


See yon smooth lord, whom nature's plastic 
pains 

Would seem to've fashioned for those Eastern 
reigns 


9. William M. Rossetti, ed., Poetical works 
of Thomas Modre, 10 vols., London, Freder- 
ick Ware [1872], vol. II, p. 98. All refer- 
ences to the Works are to this editions. 
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When eunuchs flourished, and such nerveless 
things 

As men rejected were the chosen of Kings. 10 
Intolerance satirizes the opponents of Catholic 
Emancipation, and prepares the way for Moore's 
lifelong concern with Catholic disability. The 
Sceptic, strictly speaking, is not political sa- 
tire. It is a philosophic excursion which extolls 
ignorance in favor of the contradictory theories 
of Newton, Locke, and Descartes; but, in it may be 
discerned many political observations which are 
in the manner of the earlier publications. 

Moore continued the political satire in epi- 

grams and occasional verse contributed to the 


12 
Morning Chronicle. In 1813 he published 


Intercepted Letters, or the Twopenny Postbag by 
Thomas Brown, The Younger. The publication 


13 
went through eleven editions in five months. In 
these letters statesmen and attaches of the court 


are handled with a gay, mocking raillery. The 


10. Ibid., vol. II, p. 103. 

1l. Moore was dissatisfied with The Sceptic and 
considered it a failure. See Journal, 
ed. cit., vol. I, p. 225. 

12. For a list of Thomas Moore's contributions to 
the Morning chronicle see John Strahan, 
"Moore and the Chronicle," Blackwood's maga- 
zine, vol. CCXV (April, 1924), pp. 234-255. 

13. Journal, ed. cit., vol. III, p. 89. 
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Prince Regent is made the object of unsparing per- 
sonal ridicule. He is pictured as dull, fat, and 
extravagantly fond of dress, of cutlets, curacao, 
and marchionesses. Lord Eldon, an inveterate 
opponent of Catholic Emancipation, is bitterly 
attacked. Some of Moore's satire of royal scandal 
was not in the best taste, but it is most spritely, 
and much of it was set to music. The "Tailor's 
Song," set to the tune of "Derry Down," had great 
vogue: 


Look through all Europe's Kings — those, at 
least, who go loose — 

Not a King of them all's such a friend to the 
goose 

So, God keep him increasing in size and re- 
nown, 

Still the fattest and the best fitted Prince 
about town. 14 


So popular were the letters that Lockhart com- 
plained that they had an unfavorable influence on 
the sale of Scott's Hokener 
The force of the personal invective of much of 

the political satire is appreciated by the multi- 
plicity and variety of images. Ministers are 
made to figure as idols of King Crack; the Lord 
Chancellor is nicknamed "0ld Bags" because of his 


14. Works, ed. cit., vol. IV, p. 98. 
15. John Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
N. Y., Dutton, Everyman Lib., 1906, p. 342. 
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fondness for money; Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, 
is dubbed the "Doctor" because of his recommenda- 
tion to the king of a hop-pillow as a soporific; 
all these and others come in for their share of 
aera che effectiveness of the ridicule may 
be judged from the following directed against 
Charles Abbot who was adamant in his opposition to 
Irish claims: 


There was a little man, and he had a little 
soul, 

And he said, ‘Little Soul, let us try, try, 
try, 

Whether it's within our reach 

To make up a little speech, 

Just between little you and little I, I, I, 

Just between little you and little I!' 


The little man then spoke, 
Wiicele Soul, it is no joke, 
For as sure as Jockey Fuller loves a Sup, sup, 


sup, 

I will tell the Prince and People 

What I think of Church and Steeple, 

And my little patent plan to prop them up, 
up, up, 

And my little patent plan to prop them up.'17 


Belonging to the satires of the regency are the 
Lines on the death of Sheridan, printed in 1816 
and republished in the volume of 1823. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan died in extreme poverty. It 


16. See further C. W. Previte-Orton, Political 


satire in English poetry, Cambridge, 
Cambridge univ. pr., 1910, chapter VI. 


17. Works, ed. cit., vol. IV, p. 67. 
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was rumored that the Prince Regent, after long 
neglect, sent the dying man £200, which, since it 
was too late to be of use, he returned. Moore, in 
lines which mark the height of serious verse, 
poured out his scorn on the prince: 


How proud they can press to the fun'ral array 

Of, one, whom they shunned in his sickness and 
sorrows 

How bailiffs may seize his last blanket, 
today, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to- 
morrow ! 


And Thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure's 
drean, 

Incoherent and gross, even grosser had pass'd, 

Were it not for that cordial and soul-given 
bean, 

Which his friendship and wit o'er thy nothing- 
ness cast. 


No, not for the wealth of the land that sup- 
plies thee 

With millions to heap upon foppery's shrine: 

No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Tho’ this would make Europe's whole opulence 
mine ; 


Would I suffer what — ev'n in the heart that 
thou hast — 

All mean as it is — must have consciously 
burned, 

When the pittance, which shame had wrung from 
thee at last, 

And which found all his wants at an end, was 
returned. 18 


18. Ibid., Vols Vy ps S74, 
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III. Social Satire 

In 1818 appeared another series of rimed 
epistles whose main purpoSe was social satire. 
The Fudge Family in Paris was sufficiently 
popular to reach five editions in less than a fort- 
Br oes these jolly letters Moore criticized 
manners in the French capital under the horrbens: 
the absurdities of English tourists who were 
swarming to the Continent, and of the stupidities 
of English foreign policy. The emphasis is placed 
on the criticism of manners and the letters 
emerge as gems of Social satire. 

The family consists of four members, Phillip 
Fudge, a turncoat by nature and practice, has been 
sent to Paris by Lord Castlereagh, the foreign 
secretary, to sing the praise of legitimacy, the 
Bourbons, and Lord Castlereagh himself. His son 
Bob, "by far the best of the genus dandy," is 
traveling with a tutor and rapidly making the 
acquaintance of French cookery. Biddy Fudge, a 
delightfully naive young woman, is devoted to "ro- 
mance and high bonnets and Madame le Roi." She is 


Mug tm LOVE With « e..« 


19. Journal, ed. cit., vol. VI, p. 87. 
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A fine, sallow, sublime, sort of Werter=fac'd 
man. 

With mustachios that gave (which we read of so 
oft) 

The dear Corsair expression, half savage, salf 
Soft. s e e 20 


who unfortunately turns out to be a linen draper 
instead of the King of Prussia in disguise. The 
tutor and poor relation completes the party; he is 
an ardent admirer of Buonaparte and the Irish 
patriotism and raves in rhetorical strain against 
the Holy Alliance and the British government. 
There are clever thrusts at Lord Castlereagh's 
addiction to faulty metaphor, as when Phillip 
Fudge writes to his patrons 


But time and ink run Short, and now, 

As thou would say, my guide and teacher 
In those gay metaphoric fringes 

I must embark into the feature 

On which this letter chiefly hinges. 21 


But the mirth is deepest where Bob and Biddy are 
concerned. Bob is made to say with spirit; 


Though many, I own, are the evils they've 
brought us, 

Though Royalty's here on her very last legs, 

Yes, who can help loving the land that has 
taught us 

Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress 
eggs. 22 


20. Works, ed. cit., vol. VIII, p. 98. 
21. Ibid, vol. VIII, p. 99. 
22. Ibid. 
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And Biddy rattles on gleefully: 


To see Montmorency — that place which, you 
know 

Is so famous for cherries and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 23 


On September 30, 1818, the allied powers, under 
the leadership of Tsar Alexander, met in confer- 
ence at Aix-la-Chapelle to decide the permanent 
form of the European alliance. The event sug- 
gested to Moore a political squib — "a series of 
flash letters from the pugilists that have been 
exhibiting at Aix-la-Chapelle" — as he notes in 
his eRe” Whe squib was written and sent to 


the publishers in the following February, under 


the title, Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress, 


with a Prefix, Notes, and Appendix by one of 

the Fancy. It proved to be in a measure unsuc- 
cessful, and about a month after its publication 
we find Moore expressing himself in his diary as 
thoroughly disheartened and determined that 
Thomas Brown shall write A Farewell to aay ina?” 
The work had, however, been given a friendly re- 
view in the Literary Gazette, a Tory publication, 


and Moore received £250 as his share of the first 
23. Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 1035. 


24. Journal, ed. cit., vol. VI, p. 89. 
25. Ibid., vol. VII, 201. 
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three sda iene es Memorial describes an 
imaginary boxing match. It has occurred to the 
sporting fraternity, that, as militarism has gone 
out of fashion in Europe, "the new millenarians" 
of the league must decide upon some other way of 
Settling disputes; hence, Tom Crib, the renowned 
pugilist, offers to train The Holy Alliance in the 
art of milling. The Tsar of Russia and the Prince 
Regent, known to the "Fancy" as "Long Sandy" and 
"George the Porpus," have a royal "Setto," in 
which Georgy is badly defeated. The entire ac- 
count is written in thieves' slang devoid of much 
grossness, and contains pointed sallies aimed at 
the legitimates and English statesmen — Vansit- 
tart, Castlereagh, Sidmouth, and the rest. The 
policy of the Holy Alliance, formed nominally to 
support Christian principles of government, 
really to suppress popular movements, is ably 
outlined in a passage the spirit of which is ex- 


pressed in the closing ejaculation: 


My eyes, how delightful! — the rabble well 
gage'd, , 
The swells in high feather and old Boney ; 
lage'd. 37 
: 
26.n bids 


27. Works, ed. cit., vol. VIII, pp. 201-202. 
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The Tsar is satirized in the lines: 


Sandy work'd like a first-rate demolishers: 

Bear as he is, yet his lick is no polisher; 

And take him at ruffianing work, though, in 
common he 

Hums about peace and all the like a domine, 

Sandy's the boy, if once to it they fall, 

That will play up old gooseberry soon with 
them all. 28 


The volume containing Fables for the Holy Al- 


liance and Rhymes on the Road, with a consider- 
able handful of occasional verses, appeared in 


1823, with preface by Thomas Brown, lately elected 
secretary of the Pococurante Society. It was 
dedicated to Lord Byron in memory of the short time 
Moore passed with him in Venice, where some of the 
verses were written. 

Rhymes_on the Road, extracted from the journal 
of a traveling member of the society, "originally 
composed by a gentleman to keep himself awake," 
are in Byronic imitation — a mingling of cyni- 
cism with serious description; but they fall far 
short of Byron, the satire being thinner and the 
description prosy. The introductory rhymes 
represent the different attitudes in which dif- 
ferent authors compose. Perhaps, the best skit is 


that on Sir Richard Blackmore, a physician and poet: 


28. Ibid., vol VIII, p. 205. 
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‘Twas in his carriage the sublime 

Sir Richard Blackmore used to rhyme 

And if the wits don't do him wrong, 
'Twixt death and epics pass'd his time, 
Scribbling and killing all day long. 29 


The extracts, sixteen in all, are mostly descrip- 
tive and reflective. The ninth contains a hit on 
the traveling propensities of the English, the 
rage for touring the continent which induces: 


Young ladies, with pink parasols, 
To glide among the Pyramids. 30 


and makes probable the sight of: 


Some Mrs. Hopkins, taking tea 
And toast upon the Wall of China. 3l 


The eight fables voice the sentiment of English 
liberalism — its Support of the rights of na- 
tionality and popular government, its opposition 
to internationalism as expressed in the creed of 
the allies. Emperor Alexander builds upon the 
Neva a beautiful palace of ice, in which he enter- 
tains the brotherhood at a splendid ball. In the 
midst of the festivities the ice melts and royalty 
with it — a fine picture of the dissolution of 
the Holy Alliance. The second fable satirizes 
the principle of divine right. It was decided in 
29. Ibid. 


30. Ibid. 
31. Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 205. 
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a certain land, by act of parliament, that their 
Majesties and Royal Highnesses were a beautiful 
race; 


Peers were decent — Knights, so so — 
But all your common people gorgons. 32 


As fate would have it, a cargo of looking-glasses 
was cast upon the shore and the people discovered: 


That Kings have neither rights nor noses 
A whit diviner than their own. 33 


In The Torch of Liberty, Moore inclines to the 
serious and falls short of his best efforts. The 
Fly and the Bullock is dedicated to royal pre- 
rogative, the bluebottle fly standing for legiti- 
mate right; "the bullock, the people that's , 
sacrificed to it." The evils resulting from the 
union of church and state are aptly put in the fable 
of Young Royalty and the Friar who masquerade in 
each other's cloaks and commit depredations in the 
name of religion and the state until the Court of 
Common Sense institutes an inquiry. The sixth 
fable relates the story of a whipping adminis- 
tered by the parliament of Thibet to the little 


Grand Lama, who at the age of three, 
Showed symptoms of a taste for riot. 


33. Ibid. 
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As to the success of this penalty, 


So much is Thibet's lad a debtor, 
That her long line of Lamas, since, 
Have all behav'd themselves much better. 34 


A powerful lord of Persis discovers that his neigh- 
bors the Chebers have built their fires at his very 
gate. He turns them out of their domain, destroys 
their temple, but is unable to extinguish the 
fires. His stewards offer to supply him with, 


Some large extinguishers, a plan 

Much us'd, they said, at Ispahan, 
Vienna, Petersburgh — in short — 
Whenever light's forbid at court. 35 


The machines are furnished — "all of the true 
imperial size" — but judge of his astonishment 
when the extinguishers themselves turn blazers. 
The general conflagration results in the flight of 
the Persian lord and the return of the Ghebers, 
who are able to keep the lanes of liberty within 
bounds. The Fables close with a picture of French 
prowess, in which after speeches by Chateaubriand 
and others, 


Quoting to show what men's rights are, 
Or rather what men's rights should be, 


34. Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 209. 

35. Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 210. For interesting 
criticism of Moore's use of this devise, see, 
Gunning, op. cit., p. 56. 
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From Hobbes, Lord Castlereagh, the Czar, 
And other friends to Liberty, 36 
it is decided to assume the wig of Louis XIV as a 
Standard in war and set out ona grand expedition 
to demolish Spain. 

The Fudge Family in England, a sequel to the 
Fudges in Paris, was published in 1833. The Family 
has somewhat changed. Phillip Fudge has departed 
from this life, leaving a fortune to the delectable 
Biddy, who now devotes her time to "godly con- 
cernments," gay fashions from town, and prospec-— 
tive matrimony. Bob Fudge, Esq., in the last 
Stages of gout, comes forward long enough to 
rail, in true Tory fashion, against Ireland, 
Catholics, Quakers, Jews, and the Reform Bill. 
The part of poor relation, no longer filled by 
Phelim Connor, is taken by a charming niece, Miss 
Fanny, who is much given to verse making and al- 
ready prints her rhymes in two country papers. The 
party is completed by the advent of two Hibernians. 
Reverend Mortimer (alias Murtagh) O'Mulligan, 


Who combines in himself all the multiple glory 
Of Orangeman, Saint, quondam Papist and 
Tory. 37 


396. Ibid., vol. VIII, p. 215. 
37. Ibid., vol. IX, p. 45. 
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delivers in Exeter Hall an harangue against 
Catholics and winds up his itinerant career by 
changing his name to 0'Fudge and marrying the 
wealthy Biddy. Larry O'Branigan, leaving his 
wife and six children to starve in Ireland, tries 
his fortune in England, and falls in with the 
Reverend Mortimer, whom he recognizes as his fos- 
ter brother. The handsome Patrick Magan discards 
the thought of wealth and Biddy to elope with the 
charming Fanny and is repaid for his perfidy when 
Fanny, instead of Biddy, becomes the heiress to 
her great-uncle's fortune. Moore satirizes very 
cleverly the results of English rule in Ireland 
as seen in the poverty of the peasantry, the spirit 
of Toryism regarding the Reform Bill, and the 
attempts of the sentimental feminine to imitate 
Byron; but the Fudge Family in England lacks 
something of the pungency and mirth of its prede- 
cessors. It practically marks the close of 


Moore's satiric work. 


IV. Conclusions 
We pass from these observations to the final 


word regarding the satires and Moore's position as 
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a satirist. The years 1795 and 1840° mark the 
extreme limits of his satiric work. All the pro- 
ductions of the kind that he saw fit to collect 
for publication date from 1806 to 1838 and 
naturally group themselves into two periods, 
which may be termed the Juvenalian (1806-1812) 
and the Horatian (1812-1838). To the earlier 
period belong the American Epistles (1806) and 
the satirical essays Corruption and Intolerance 
(1808) and The Sceptic (1809), work which shows 
the apprentice. Moore himself notes that his at- 
tempts in the stately Juvenalian style of satire 
met with little success. "I found," he writes, 
"that lighter form of weapon, to which I afterward 
betook myself, not only more easy to wield; but, 
from its very lightness perhaps, more sure to 
reach its oie. ®” This lighter satire forms the 
work of the second period and includes the great 
mass of Moore's satiric efforts. To it belong 


The Intercepted Letters (18135), The Fudge 
Family in Paris (1818), Tom Crib's Memorial to 


38. For a classification of the satiric work see 
Robert Mortimer, "The Satiric work of Thomas 
Moore," Dial, vol. LXXI (January, 1921), 
pp. 67-87. ; 

59.Journal, ed. cit., vol. IX, p. 53. 
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Congress (1819), Fables of the Holy Alliance and 
Rhymes on the Road (1823), Memoirs of Captain 


Rock (1824), Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, 
and Other Matters (1828), the satiric passages 


in Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a 
Religion (1833), The Fudge Family in England 
(1835), and later newspaper squibs up to and in- 
cluding 1838. Of this work, the best for light- 
ness and vivaciousness is that of 1812 to 1819, 
The Intercepted Letters and The Fudges in Paris. 
Though Moore continues to write with power for 
some years later, the flashes of wit appear less 
frequently and the humour dies out into prose. 

It is noticeable that with the exception of a 
few squibs on his literary contemporaries and the 
evils of patrons, copyrights, and literary trade, 
Moore's satires are directed toward political 
social abuses. His numerous attacks on the 
Regency, on the Holy Alliance, on various forms 
of Tory policy — matters of finance, corn, par- 
liamentary representation — show the Whig atti- 
tude. His position is not, however, so servile as 
passages in the diary would seem to indicate and 
his frequency of Whig drawing rooms and his 
friendship with Whig leaders would lead one to 
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believe. From first to last, as bear witness 
Intolerance (1808) and the Songs of the Church 
1838, he describes the wrongs of Ireland and the 
Irish Establishment, subjects not altogether 
popular even in Whig circles, while after the pas- 
Sage of the Reform Bill he severs his connection 
with the Whigs because of their policy of Irish 
coercion. As Gwynn puts its: "The passing of 
Reform showed Moore for what he was — an Irish 
politician of Grattan's school, hostile to every 
kind of radicalism, but strong in defense of two 
things — the principle of religious toleration 
and the principle of ae ee must be 
remembered, however, that with Moore sentiment 
never amounted to a passion. The Journal and 
Letters furnish sufficient proof that neither 
politics nor religion dominated his life. 
Comparison of the earlier with the later work 
Shows that Moore's satire owes vastly more to man- 
ner than to matter. He found his own in the 
lighter mood of Horace, or, as Gosse prefers to 


think, in that of Martial, "the same mordant wit 


40. Ibid., loc cit. 
41. Samuel Gwynn, Thomas Moore, Macmillan, 


English men of letters Ser., London, 1905, 
p. 93. 
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which Martial spent on men's folly and frivolity 
42 
used as a political weapon." Indeed, Moore was 


a master of swift, pointed wit, or mirth that is 


‘ 


akin to wit. Intercepted Letters, The Fudge 
Family in Paris, and The Fables are fairly alive’ 
with it, and it is traceable even in his heavy 
satires. The effect is inimitable. Byron once 
said that he had known a dull man to live on a bon 
mot of Moore's for a ry ak te he shows some- 
thing of the skill of Martial in the use of epi- 
grams, he has above all the good-natured, genial 
air of Horace, the bonhomie of the man of the 
world. . Moore prided himself on the fact that his 
satires contained so little bitterness and at- 
tributed it to a certain readiness of fancy in 
which pride of hitting the mark barely oulives the 
flight of the Swe cites truth is that Moore's 
whole training from boyhood was that which best 
fitted him for social distinction. There is re- 
corded a remark which he once made to Sir Walter 
Scott, in which he deplored "the sort of boudoir 


42. Sir Edmund Gosse, "Thomas Moore," in The 
English poets, ed. T. W. Ward, Macmillan, 
London, vol. IV, 1880, p. 89. 

43. Quoted in Gwynn, op. cit., p. 67. 

44, Journal, ed. cit., vol. X, p. 245. 
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education" he had received; his poetry lacked 
45 
vigor, he thought. His satire at its best is 


the satire of drawing room; it is light, gay, 
usually courteous and very much at ease. It is 
written for the most part in verse, and this ease 
of manner which finds its chief source in his 
powers as a versifier. It has been noted that 
Moore was the first English poet to use triple 
rhyme with effect and to set many and varied 
rhythms and stanzas to the accompaniment of 
Bey ™ was above all a Song-writer. The 
final thing obServable in Moore's satire is that 
this facile, well-bred, pointed ridicule has the 
carrying power of song. 

It is futile to compare Moore with Dryden, Byron, 
or any other writer of elaborate satire. He be= 
longs distinctly to another class. Vigor, pas- 
Sion, imagination, the height of scorn, are not 
his. He relies upon fancy, wit, and metrical 
effect. His satire does not equal in fire the 
lighter moods of the Anti-Jacobins or in finish 
the raillery of Praed, whom he most resembles; but 


for brilliancy, point, effectiveness, his politi- 


45. Lockhart, op. cit., p. 88. 
46. Gosse, op. cit., introduction, xvii. 
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cal squibs are probably unsurpassed. For a con- 
siderable period The Times, in recognition of 


their popularity, paid Moore an annual retainer of 
47 
£400; and, on the publication of his Col- 


lected Poems in 1841, urged that he preface the 
political satires with a brief summary of the 
events which occasioned ‘neurite declined 

to furnish the preface on the ground that the 
squibs lacked applicability to future generations 
and consequent yevavucy oad. perhaps, the 
surest proof that Moore's lighter satires deserve 
to live is the fact that they are still readable. 
"Vanity, gluttony, the scheming intrigues of 
eld," wrote Saintsbury, "may not be nice things, 
but they are common to the whole human race." Be- 
cause Moore satirizes these things and because he 
has "the gift of right satiric verse," we can con- 
clude that Thomas Moore belongs among the satir- 


ists that abide. 


Appendix: Moore's Criticism of the United States 
In 1808 Moore briefly visited the United States. 


47. Gwynn, op. cit., p. 78. 
48. Ibid. 
49.. Journal, ed. cit., vol. IX, p. 203. 
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In three satiric oflisenes = he attacked what he 
had seen in the new republic. 

There is no authority for the statement that 
Moore was offended because he was not lionized by 
President Jefferson and other American leaders. 


Be that as it may, he evidently remained in the new 


‘republic long enough to note its general unloveli- 


ness and wrote to friends in England, expressing 
his abhorrence of a land: 


Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 
And nought is known of luxury but its vice. 


He complained of the violence of party spirit; 


painted Jefferson as a demagogue; in brief, put 
America and things American into what Sydney Smith 
once termed "his best pickle." Moore, in the 
preface to the second volume of his works, speaks 
of the heavy storm of censure and criticism, both 
in England and in America, the publication of the 
Epsitles, Odes, and Other Poems brought upon him. 


1. In Epistles, odes, and other poems, London, 
1808. 


2. The charge was made, without corroboration in 
an anonymous article in the Edinburgh review, 
vol. XL (July, 1843), pp. 89-97. 
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THE “YOUNG ENGLAND” MOVEMENT 
Laurence H. Leder 


Any discussion of the “Young England” movement must, of neces- 
sity, require a very brief outline of the life and career of Benjamin 
Disraeli, the first Earl of Beaconsfield. Benjamin Disraeli was the 
founder, guiding light and political theorist of this group, which in- 
cluded “in their ranks George Smythe, later Lord Strangford, Lord 
John Manners, afterwards Duke of Rutland, and Ambrose Phillips de 
Lisle, a Roman Catholic gentleman with large estates...” 4 

Benjamin Disraeli was born of Jewish parents in 1804, his father 
being Isaac D'Israeli, “the well known author of the ‘Curiosities of 
Literature’ . . . ”* In 1816 Issac D’'Israeli abandoned the Jewish 
faith, and in 1817 his son, Benjamin, was baptized into the Church 
of England. Benjamin did not attend public schools for any period 
of great duration, nor any university, and it has been surmised that 
he received his education by means of private tutoring and diligent 
study in his father’s extensive library. In his early twenties, he became 
known as a man about town and frequented many social gatherings. * 
He tried unsuccessfully several times to enter the House of Commons 
as a Radical, and finally succeeded in 1837 in being elected from 
Maidstone under the banners of the Tory party. Disraeli’s maiden 
speech in the House of Commons has been celebrated in history for 
the ridicule and derision with which it was received. He was forced 
to stop in the middle of his speech, but before he seated himself, he 
stated with prophetic insight, “Ay, sir, and though I sit down now, 
the time will come when you will hear me.”* This augury of Dis- 
raeli’s came true, and in a later day Harold J. Laski stated: “Disraeli 
is said to have been able to make his own views prevail even when all 
his colleagues but one were opposed to him.”* 


1Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago, 1947, v. 3, p. 248. 

* Encyclopedia Americana, N. Y., 1941, v. 3. p. 373. 

* Ibid. 

“Andre Maurois, Disraeli, N. Y., 1928, p. 126. 

SH. J. Laski, Parliamentary government in England, N. Y., 1938, p. 200. 
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After he was returned to the Commons by Shrewsbury in 1841, 
Disraeli became the leader of the “Young England” movement. This 
movement was the culmination of “the interest taken by writers in 
social problems . . . stimulated by the consciousness that a decisive 
crisis is at hand, and that an unendurable degree of poverty is en- 
dangering public order . . .”° “This party sought to extinguish 
the predominance of the middle-class bourgeosie, and to recreate the 


political prestige of the aristocracy by resolutely proving its capacity 
to ameliorate the social, intellectual, and material condition of the 


peasantry and labouring classes.”" In order to implement this national 
program espoused by Disraeli and his adherents, a triangular founda- 
tion of government was proposed. This foundation consisted of Altar, 
Throne, and Cottage. * 

Disraeli published three novels in explanation of the “Young Eng- 
land” movement, namely: Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred.° It has been 
said that these three novels “were political pamphlets under a thin dis- 
guise; and as such, they were extraordinarily effective.” ” In Coningsby 
we have a picture of the aristocracy, in Sybil of the actual working 
classes, and in Tancred of the mystic influences of religion. In all three 
of these novels there was characterized a sentimental advocacy of 
feudalism and the lack of complexity which such a system would 
entail. It was not, however, merely a quixotic scheme. Disraeli firmly 
believed in the necessity for the eventual evolution of such a type of 
government, and stated in one of his speeches: “The principle of the 
feudal system was the noblest principle, the most magnificent and 


°E. Legouis and L. Cazamian, History of English literature, N. Y., 1935, 
p. 1175. 


™*Disraeli,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1947, v. 19, p. 775. 


®Sir John A. R. Marriott, Queen Victoria and her ministers, London, 
1933., p. 125. 


®*The following is a historical reference to the name “Tancred” taken 
from The modern concise encyclopedia, N. Y., 1940., v. 11, p. 2215: “Tancred 
(c.1086-1112). A leader of the first Crusade, son of Odo (or Ottobonus), a 
Sicilian or Italian marquis. With his cousin Bohemond of Tarentum he sailed 
for Epirus (1096), marched to Macedonia and distinguished himself at the 
siege of Nicaea and the battle of Dorylaeum (1907). He led the storming of 
the walls Jerusalem (1099) and aided Godfrey of Bouillon to defeat the 
Sultan of Egypt before Ascalon. After the death of Bohemond (1111) he 
obtained the principality of Antioch, which he had helped to defend.” It has 
been said that Disraeli’s writing of this novel was affected by his travels in 
the Near and Middle East, and he may have chosen this title in order to 
parallel the adventures of the real Tancred with those of the character he 
created and with his own, since the three of them journeyed to the East in 
search of a satisfactory religion. 


Sir John A. R. Marriott, op. cét., p. 125. 
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cree be 


benevolent that was ever conceived by sage or practiced by patriot. 
It must be added in all fairness, however, that he didn’t believe that 
the feudal lords of old had ever practiced the principle involved. 
This principle was that of “the feudal attitude, which viewed men 
as bound by reciprocal duties ... ” or, in other words, a paternalistic 
society based on the triangular foundation mentioned above.” 

One of Disraeli’s main bones of contention was that no democracy 
(a word upon which he looked with scorn—much preferring the 
term “popular government”) actually existed in England. Disraeli 
“thought that the new electoral law (of 1832) had been carefully 
constructed so as to bring to the polls a whole class of tradesmen 
and manufacturers, cold and calculating men, the natural supporters 
of the Whigs, against the Tory farmers, and not in the least for the 
sake of hearkening to the authentic voice of the people.”” His 
concern was with the English people as a whole, and he intimated 
that the English homeowner who now had his franchise would not be 
prone to worrying about the future and conditions of the working 
classes. It was his belief that unless the unenfranchised lower classes, 
those who worked in the factories of industrial England and lived 
in the slums of industrial England, were considered and aided by the 
government, the government of necessity, could never be sound and 
stable. Therefore, he ridiculed and attacked the Reform Bill as a 
piece of political legerdemain which merely created an oligarchy of a 
privileged class, rather than extending, as it were, democracy to demos, 
as claimed by the bill’s proponents. “ 

Disraeli’s philosophy was stated by G. G. Butler in the following 
words: “Only in the doctrine that the interests of no one class must 
predominate did he [Disraeli] see hope of saving England.” * 

The “Young England” movement, it should be noted, did not come 
about in a vacuum of any sort, but rather, grew up along with the 
Chartist movement and the Oxford movement in The Church of 
England. It was, therefore, merely an outgrowth of, or answer to, the 
spirit of the times. 


“Selected speeches of the Earl of cept ogee: (quoted by G. G. Butler, 
in Tory traditions, London, 1914., p. 88). 

2 A. Maurois, op. cit., p. 160. 
- 7 A. Maurois, op. cit., p. 65. 

“MW. F. Monypenny (quoted by G. G. Butler, op. cit., p. 70): “The 

spine ae i the multitude and the prerogatives of the Sovereign ... were to 
be red ed from the selfish oligarchy which had usurped them at the Revolu- 
tion, —— the not less selfish and only less narrow middle class which had 
taken the place of the oligarchy at the Reform Bill.” 

8 Ibid., p. 86. 
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The “Young England” movement never achieved the dominant 
position which many might have hoped it would. Indeed, as a definite 
movement, it began to founder soon after launching, upon the rocks 
of personal animosity. A great deal of this personal animosity first 
began in 1841, between Disraeli and the chief of the Tory party, 
Lord Peel. It was this dissension which broke the ranks of “Young 
England.” When Lord Peel was forming a cabinet in 1841, Disraeli 
asked him for a place in that body. Lord Peel refused this request 
because of the influence of Disraeli’s enemies, such as Croker and 
Lord Stanley, and thereupon Disraeli proceeded to conduct a revolt 
against Lord Peel’s leadership.” This in turn led Lord Peel to treat 
Disraeli with contumely on every available occasion. 

Lord John Manners, Duke of Rutland, and George Smythe, Lord 
Strangford, both early protagonists of the Disraelian theories, were 
to cause the immediate split in the ranks of “Young England.” Lord 
John’s support of Peel’s decision to increase the Maynooth Grant in 
1845 was the first defection from the ranks of Disraeli’s supporters. 
Later defections arose over the secession of Newman from the English 
Church.” The final disruption of the group came about when Lord 
Peel reversed himself and favored the repeal of the Corn Laws with 
the support of Lord Strangford, against Disraeli’s wishes. ” 

Yet, in spite of the early dissolution of the group which he founded, 
Disraeli became official leader of the Tory party shortly after Lord 
Peel’s death, and the “Young England” movement left its mark in 
the social legislation which was passed during Disraeli’s prime minis- 
tership from 1875 to 1878, and this “social reform was not merely im- 
provised . . . as an electioneering cry. It represented the fulfillment 
of an ambition which had consistently inspired him (Disraeli) from 


his first entrance into politics . . . it was fundamental to that new 
ideal of ‘Toryisms .."") © # 


A. Maurois, op. cét., pp. 152-157. 

John Henry Newman was an English theologian, author, and eventually 
cardinal. He became an opponent of liberalism in all forms, and instituted 
the Oxford Movement in the Church of England. He was converted to 
Catholicism in 1845, became rector of the Catholic University in Dublin, and 
was made a cardinal in 1879. P 

*Encylopaedia Britannica, loc. cit. 

*Sir John A. R. Marriott, op. cit., p. 132. 
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GEORGE MOORE AND EDOUARD DUJARDIN * 


Francesco Cordasco 


“To none have I given so ardent an ear as I have to Edouard 
Dujardin. I have harvested most profitably in Dujardin’s work.” * Aside 
from Dujardin’s role as a link between Moore and the French Sym- 
bolism together with its concomitant Wagnerism;* and the Dujardin 
influences on the Moore style and method in the semi-fiction, all of 
which have received ample notice and scrutiny, no attention has 
been called to the immediate formative influence of Dujardin from 
which stem the biblical and religious novels of Moore.* The in- 
debtedness is acknowledged in the voluminous autobiographic writ- 
ings and is specifically illustrated in The Lake and The Brook Kerith.* 

Moore confessed to long theological discussions with Dujardin: 
“I had written Dujardin, who is always looking forward to seeing 
me in an apartment in Paris where we could continue our theological 
discussions til one in the morning.”* From Dujardin, Moore became 
aware of the Old Testament prophets, of Daniel, and the Jewish sects. 
Dujardin was always the great teacher, always ready to instruct the 


* Reprinted by permission from Modern Language Notes, LXII, 4 April, 


1 Moore, Conversations in Ebury Street, p. 176. All references are to the 
Carra Edition (New York, 1922-24). 


*Dujardin edited for a time in Paris the Revue Wagnérienne. Moore's 
heroine, significantly, in Evelyn Innes is a Wagnerian soprano. See John 
Freeman, A Portrait of George Moore in a Study of His Work (New York, 
1922). 

_ * Joseph Hone (The Life of George Moore, New York, 1936) makes no 

important mention of the Dujardin impulse discernible in the late religious 
novels; Helmut Bock (“George Moore: The Brook Kerith, Eine Kritische 
Studie,” Die Neueren Sprachen, XXXIX, 1931, 340-355.) fails to relate the 
Dujardin affiliation as the genesis of the novel. 


“The beginnings are seen in the Evelyn Innes and Sister Teresa which 
Moore wrote under the influence of Huysmans. 


* Salve, p. 320. Moore describes one of these theological diseniions in 
Conversations in Ebury Street, pp. 219-20. 
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interested with great cheer and patience.° It is significant that Moore, 
reminiscing in Conversations in Ebury Street, recalls to mind Dujardin 
first as the biblical critic: 


. . . my thoughts turned to Dujardin, who had gone to 
the south of France to write a long-meditated work, no 
doubt the work in which Jesus is shown to be an old 
Palestinian deity worshipped in secret, in caves, whence he 
began to emerge on the decline of Judaism, Judaism having 
about that time lost all spiritual significance. Dujardin, I 
said, will be able to tell me why my article failed on his 
return from the south, where I could see him in my 
thoughts writing feverishly, the windows wide oper, the 
curtains filled with sweet, Mediterranean breezes, working 
all day long, ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day, condensing 
a whole year’s work into two months. * 


And in the same reminiscence Moore testifies to the awakening power 
of Dujardin: 


Now, whosover writes much, repeats, and if I am guilty 
I apologise to all and sundry and hasten to add a new thing 
not hitherto told: that during the thirty-odd years of 
intimacy, the sequence of the aforesaid meeting, I have 
learnt his mind from end to end, and my knowledge being 
like God’s knowledge—as complete and as perfect—it has 
always seemed to me a disgrace that I never took him as a 
subject for literature, for such he is beyond compare, an 
abridgement of Shakespeare; and a compendium of Balzac, 
more Balzac than Shakespeare; an undeveloped initiative 
of all the richness of the Comedy. I see him in nearly all 
the stories, the scenes of provincial life excepted, and if I 
have refrained it was from lack of talent to find an embrac- 
ing line which would include all without loss or surplus. 
God knows, my thoughts have sought the fable day after 


° Moore cherishes the memory of Dujardin in the teacher: 


If a disciple in search of knowledge were to come to him at three o'clock 
in the morning and stand by his bedside and say: Dujardin, I am in doubt 
why Briinnhilde, who is but an emanation of Wotan’s will, should be con- 
demned by Wotan to sleep til a pure hero comes through the fire and 
releases her from it, Dujardin would rise from his bed, rub his eyes, and 
recalling the philosophy of Wagner by his motives, which I believe he 
mever ceases to chant even in his dreams, would begin by telling his visitor 
that the point had often been under discussion in the Revue Wagnérienne. 
He would not, however, tell the intruder to read the back numbers but show 
much patience with him, inviting him to sit on the edge of the bed whilst 
he explained the metaphysics of the music. (Conversations in Ebury Street, 
p. 217 

7™P. 209. Moore’s thoughts turn to Dujardin in the light of the dis- 
appointment occasioned by the reception of a Moore article which appeared 
in The Sunday Times, the avowed content of which was critical. It is not 
strange that Moore, recalling critical failure, should feel that Dujardin might 
tell him why that failure occurred. It is a testimony of Moore’s opinion to 
Dujardin. 
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day as we walk through the melancholy alleys of Fontaine- 
bleau or smoke cigars in the evening when his lady has’ 
gone to bed and he breaks forth like a bird into song. Is 
is then, whilst listening to his tale of old Palestinian 
deities, that I think of him as a rocky bill and myself as 
a sculptor who sees in the hill multitudinous art that he 
will never attain, bis means being insufficient. * 

It was Dujardin the student of the Bible who turned to Moore’s 
attention the artistic possibilities of biblical subjects. For Dujardin 
himself was never able to find “... a sufficiency of form for his 
dreams, whether they were poetic, philosophic, or religious,”° as 
did Moore in The Lake and The Brook Kerith. The Lake is dedi- 
cated to Dujardin to compensate for Moore’s appropriation of Du- 
jardin’s La Source du Fleuve Chrétien as the title of a book written by 
Ralph Ellis, one of the characters of the novel. 

In the novel The Lake Moore fashioned the character of Ralph 
Ellis after Dujardin. In the last analysis, the book is the expression 
of the artist’s own dissatisfaction with Catholicism and an Ireland 
which was proving uncongenial to his temperament and unreceptive 
of his efforts. The Lake is the story of Father Oliver Gogarthy’s 
tragic realization of his lack of vocation and of his illicit love for 
Rose Leicester, a love which he disguises as the profound and re- 
spectful interest of a priest in a wayward woman whom he had 
helped to banish from the parish. Together with the searing strug- 
gle to dissemble carnality and the futility of the passion is strength- 
ened Gogarthy’s inward revolt against the unrelieved tedium of the 
parish life. At the very beginning Gogarthy is found wishing him- 
self “ . . . away in a foreign country distracted every moment by 
new things, learning the language out of a volume of songs, and 
hearing music, any music, French or German—any music but Irish 
music.” ”* We need only compare this yearning with the complaint 
made by Moore to Dujardin in a letter dated 24 September, 1902, 
to see that this sentiment was a personal one: “I should like to do 
something different—paint, model, write in French, anything to 
escape. For the moment I have had enough of the Gaelic League 
and of Ireland.” ” 

In London Rose has become the secretary of Ralph Ellis, the Du- 
jardin of the novel. Like Dujardin, Ellis originally had been a poet, 


®P. 210. The italics are mine. 
*Ibid., p. 215. 
2 P.L0: 


ULetters from ues Moore to Edouard Dujardin, 1886-1922. (New 
York 1929), p. 
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but had turned to biblical criticism when he realized his mediocrity 
as a poet.” But the poet in Ellis acts as an “agent in advance to 
the man of learning.” Primarily, Ellis is concerned with poetizing 
certain of the minor prophets—Hosea, Amos, Daniel, Jeremiah. And 
this, precisely, is the concern of Dujardin in La Source du Fleuve 
Chrétien.“ In answer to one of Gogarthy’s pleading letters to re- 
turn, Rose writes, “We are not theologians here; we are historians, 
and Mr. Ellis says the Bible is not only a book of revelation, it is 
also a history and it has a history. And it is the history of the Bible 
that interests us.” This is the very point that Dujardin empha- 
sizes in La Source du Fleuve Chrétien.” Dujardin does not pretend 
to attack or defend religion; his avowed aim is simply to trace the 
Christian Religion back of its ultimate origins, without dwelling 
upon the truth or untruth of the Divinity.” In the novel, Rose 
refers to Ellis’s interest in the recent discovery of certain papyri 
which take the source of the Christian river farther back than Pales- 
tine—far back into central Asia. Dujardin, in his history, points 
out that the discovery of the papyri of Elephantine shows that the 
Jews of Elephantine knew nothing of Mosaic law in the middle of 
the fifth century." And furthermore, Ellis’s enthusiastic discussions 
of Wagner’s music and life identify him with the editor of the Revue 
Wagnérienne. Gogarthy’s irresolvable dilemma, like Dujardin’s inde- 
cision, must result in complete disjunction. “There is a lake in every 
man’s heart . . . and every man must ungird his loins for the cross- 
ing.”” 

Dujardin furnished the raw material for The Brook Kerith. Not 
only had Dujardin turned Moore's attention to the fascination of 
biblical study, but also, in the pages of La Source du Fleuve Chrétien 
and in the long disputations the two had shared, he pointed the 


2 “Te will mever be clear to me whether it was Kant or Nietzsche or 
Palestinian folk-lore that interrupted the successful administration of Fin de 
Siécle and Jean qui Rit, or whether the attractions that these newspapers once 
presented, had become stale. All things have their season, newspapers, religions, 
and ourselves, and Dujardin having outlived his music, his journalism, his 
betting, his poetry and play-writing, could not do else than turn into biblical 
criticism.” (Conversations in Ebury Street, p. 215.) 


* The Lake, p. 121. 

“Pp, i-xv. 

% The Lake, p. 134. 

1° Pp. xv-Xxv. 

7 See Helmut Bock, op. c#t., pp. 348-353. 
* Bev. 


“The Lake, p. 309. 
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way Moore’s Jesus was to take.” Moore’s Jesus is understood in 
the light and shadow of the Jesus of La Source du Fleuve Chrétien. 
Dujardin traces the origin of Christianity back to what he calls 
“the humble composition of a series of fabulous and dogmatic nar- 
ratives, written in the shadow of a poor temple in western Syria”™ 
by several generations of fanatical priests for the instruction of a 
small nation that the disdainful Persians allowed them to govern. 
The Books of Moses were born of the imperious need felt by a 
little people of Jerusalem to create a past for itself, to give itself a 
legislation of divine origin, to legitimize its institutions, to conse- 
crate its nationalistic ambitions, and to sanctify its hatred of out- 
siders or gotm. In the face of the invading Hellenism which threat- 
ened to disrupt Jewish character, such prophets as Hosea, Amos, and 
Jeremiah arose. The powerful need was the exhortation of the con- 
temporaries to faith in Jewish nationalism, symbolized by the name 
of Jahveh. 

Among the new prophets who arose claiming to be precursors of 
the Messiah were John the Baptist and Jesus, whose authenticity 
Dujardin questions since “our authorities are the epistles of St. 
Paul,” the gospel legends, and a few lines in pagan writers of the 
second century.”™ But Dujardin does not wish to explain away 
Jesus; Jesus: was very necessary. “Then through the Empire the news 
suddenly spread that the day of deliverance was at hand .. . This 
novelty was taught by a Jew of Tarsus, in Syria, tentmaker by trade, 
Shaoul or Saul and afterwards Paul, by name.” * 

In The Brook Kerith Moore views Jesus, out of divine setting, 
historically as a man who arose to meet a need, one of Dujardin’s 
prophets of rare talent, but not the son of God. It was the last 
sentence of Dujardin’s book which moved Moore to show that the 
story of the death and resurrection of a divine Jesus was the fabri- 
cation of St. Paul, who anticipated Voltaire’s “méme sil n’y avait 
pas un Dieu, il faudrait en créer un.” 


® Although Le Dieux Mort et Ressuscité appeared too late to afford im- 
mediate influence to Moore, still Dujardin must have passed most of its con- 
tents to Moore in long disputations. 

"La Source du Fleuve Chrétien, p. 89. 

Tt is St. Paul who perpetuates the transgression of Jesus in The Brook 
Kerith, and it is St. Paul who, when presented with Moore's fifty-two year old 
Jesus among the Essenes, brands him a madman and rushes out to preach the 
resurrection of the son of God. 

Ta Source du Fleuve Chrétien, p. 262. 


“ Ibid., p. 296. 
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Moore assimilates Dujardin’s scepticism and his Jesus appears as 
an Essene and an eschatologist who does not die on the cross. Joseph 
of Arimathea secures permission from Pilate to remove the body of 
Jesus from the cross, and while arranging the body for burial, dis- 
covers that Jesus still lives. He restores Jesus to health, and Jesus, 
“startled at the thoughts that had been put into his mind, asking 
himself if any man had dared to ask himself if God were not in- 
deed the last uncleanliness of the mind,”™ wearily goes back to 
the Essenes at the Brook Kerith. Years later Jesus, now a shepherd 
among the Essenes, hears the story of the Lord Jesus Christ from 
Paul who has, in his dissemination of the salvation attendant to all 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, wandered to the Essenes. Jesus is deter- 
mined to expose Paul for “Paul is the enemy of Judaism and I am 
become the testimony.”” Jesus does encounter Paul and tries to 
show him that what he has preached is not true and that what he 
has suffered, he has suffered in vain. But Paul “did not doubt that 
he was speaking to a madman whose name, no doubt, was Jesus, 
and who had come from Nazareth and having got some inkling of 
the true story of the resurrection had little by little conceived him- 
self to be he who had died that all might be saved.”” 

Like Dujardin, Moore takes care not to refute religion but rather 
to show Jesus as a product of what Taine would call “race, milieu, 
moment,” one whose exalted personality answered the dire need of 
an entire people and one who was made into a God by men who 
never knew him. Moore follows Dujardin in stripping Jesus of di- 
vinity and in presenting Him as an historical phenomenon misinter- 
preted “by a Jew of Tarsus, in Syria, a tentmaker by trade.”* The 
Jesus of The Brook Kerith, for Moore, is an individual whose great- 
ness lies in the fact that he has realized the error of his ways and 


* The Brook Kerith, p. 276. 
* Ibid., p. 454. 
* Tbid., p. 473. 


* “Greetings and thanks to all the writers who have written in praise 
and blame of The Brook Kerith; also some admonitions and reproaches to 
them, for all have fallen into an error that I cannot but think cardinal—that 
at the end of The Brook Kerith, Jesus renounces his claim to divinity. But 
Jesus lays no claim to divinity in The Brook Kerith, neither in the beginning 
of his career nor at the end of it; the claim does not seem to me to be in 
accordance with the three synoptic gospels, and I would have my book deriva- 
tive, and based on the many passages that seem to tell us that a pious Jew 
could not have done else but turn away horrified if any one of his disciples 
had asked if he were the son of God, using the expression ‘son of God’ in 
the sense it is used today in the churches” (Ibid., p. vii). Cf. La Source du 
Fleuve Chrétien, pp. XV-XXV. 
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has seen that true religion is a matter of the heart, of true virtue, 
rather than an affair of practice, dogma, theology, wrangling and 
violence. 


“For many years, Paul, there were no thoughts in mind, 
or they were:kept back, for I was without a belief; but 
thought returned to my desolate mind as the spring returns 
to these hills; and the next step in my advancement was 
when I began to understand that we may not think of 
God as a man who would punish men for doing things they 
have never promised not to do, or recompense them 
for abstinence from things they never promised to abstain 
from. Soon after I began to comprehend that the beliefs of 
our forefathers must be abandoned, and that if we would 
afrive at any reasonable conception of God, we must not 
put a stint upon him... . All things are God, Paul: thou 
art God and I am God, but if I were to say thou art man 
and I am God, I should be the madman that thou believest 
me to be. .. . There is but one thing, Paul, to learn to live 
for ourselves, and to suffer our fellows to do likewise; all 
learning comes out of ourselves, and no one may com- 
municate his thoughts; for his thought was given to him 
for himself alone. Thou art where I was once, thou hast 
learnt that sacrifices and observances are in vain, that God 
is in our heart; and it may be that in years to come thy 
knowledge will be extended, or it may be that thou hast 
reached the end of thy tether; we are all at tether, Paul.” ® 


The tragedy of the novel, like the tragedy of Vigny’s Mont des 
Oliviers and Dujardin’s Le Dieu Mort et Ressucité, is incarnate in 
Jesus’s realization that this true religion will be vitiated by fanati- 
cism and self-interest, and that nothing is to be done. 


*® The Brook Kerith, pp. 479-480. 
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